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The  Editor ’s  Review 


THE  JOB  UNDONE 


pROPERTY  MANAGERS  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
past  ten  years.  They  have  formed  a  professional 
organization,  have  seen  it  grow  into  an  important 
national  institution.  They  have  thought  out  and  pro* 
duced  an  educational  program  which  has  helped  new 
managers  from  every  state  in  this  broad  land.  They 
have  developed  techniques  of  handling  the  nation’s 
properties  on  a  sound  and  scientific  basis.  They  have 
developed  a  standard  of  reliability  and  honesty  that  has 
not  yet  been  violated  amongst  their  members.  Yes,  they 
have  come  a  long  way,  but  there  is  still  a  big  untouched 
job  for  them  to  do.  That  job  is  Public  Relations. 

The  public  (Johnny  Q.,  some  call  him)  stiU  does  not 
know  that  property  managers  are  as  valuable  to  build* 
ing  owners  as  are  doctors  to  ailing  people.  The  public 
does  not  realize,  as  yet,  that  property  management  must 
be  learned  over  many  years  of  experience  and  study  — 
that  people  without  that  experience  and  study  fall  short 
of  the  mark  which  could  be  made  by  a  professional  prop¬ 
erty  manager. 

The  job  of  ^*putting  property  management  across”  is 
today’s  number  one  job  undone  —  for  the  Institute  and 
for  every  one  of  its  members.  We  suggest  that  it  be 
placed  high  on  your  list  of  resolutions  for  1944! 
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The  Institute  of 
Heal  Estate  Management 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
November  15y  1943 


The  meeting  convened  at  2:15  p.m. 
with  twenty>one  members  of  the  Governing 
Council  in  attendance,  including  all  past 
presidents. 

Leroy  D.  Draper  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Council,  now 
Lieut,  (jg)  in  the  Navy  sent  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  to  the  Governing 
Council  by  telegram  from  New  York,  New 
York  where  he  is  stationed. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  Held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois  May  6,  1943 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  was 
waived  and  they  were  approved  as  pre* 
sented. 

Financial  Report 

The  financial  report  of  the  Institute  as 
of  October  31,  1943,  prepared  by  Percy 
Wilson,  Treasurer,  and  George  P.  Ellis, 
Comptroller,  was  accepted. 

Report  on  Membership  Growth 

Mr.  Charles  Curry,  Chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  reported  that  the 
Institute  has  had  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
membership  since  the  first  of  1943,  the 
largest  growth  in  the  history  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  total  Individual  Professional 
Membership  as  of  the  end  of  October  1943, 


By  George  R.  Morrison,  C.P.M. 

was  reported  to  be  554,  Organization  Mem¬ 
bership  was  reported  to  be  137. 

Report  of  the  Admissions  Committee 
Forty-one  applicants  were  elected  to 
Individual  Professional  Membership. 

Six  applicants  were  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  subject  to  completion  of  their  files. 
Report  of  the  EductUion  Committee 
President  Morrison,  reporting  for  the 
Education  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
Chairman  Ben  Kirkpatrick,  stated  that  a 
total  of  172  students  registered  in  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  three  lecture  courses  offered  dur¬ 
ing  1943,  the  first  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
February  15  to  20,  the  second  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  from  June  28  to  3,  and  the  third  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  August  23  to  28.  He 
further  stated  that  Messrs.  Downs  and 
Wenzlick  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
teach  at  two  or  three  schools  during  1944 
and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
officers  that  the  Institute  should  continue 
to  conduct  courses  if  arrangements  can  be 
made,  because  they  are  the  source  of  many 
new  applications  for  membership  in  the 
Institute.  President  Morrison  asked  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Council  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Executive  Committee  if  their  local 
community  would  be  interested  in  helping 
to  sponsor  such  a  course. 
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Mr.  H.  P.  Holmes  suggested  that  consid* 
eration  be  given  to  developing  a  plan  for 
offering  courses  in  real  estate  management 
in  universities  and  colleges;  that  Michigan 
State  University  is  interested  in  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  Institute;  and  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Government  might  allow  sol¬ 
diers  being  discharged  from  the  Army  at 
the  close  of  the  war  to  study  real  estate  at 
these  colleges  at  Government  expense  if 
such  a  plan  for  education  of  Army  men 
is  established. 

Report  on  the  Journal  of  Property 
Management 

The  Journal  circulation  figures  were  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

Oct.  31  Dec.  31  Oct.  31 
1942  1942  1943 

Total  number  of 

Subscribers .  794  820  891 

Mr.  Downs,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board,  made  this  report: 

‘^There  are  two  phases  of  the  report  on 
The  Journal  of  Property  Management.  The 
first  is  circulation.  You  can  see  our  present 
circulation  in  the  above  figures.  We  have 
started  a  circulation  drive.  Many  of  you 
are  on  the  campaign  committee.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  imitate  and  do  a  better  job  than 
the  Appraisal  Institute  has  done  in  build¬ 
ing  its  circulation  last  year.  We  have  great 
hopes  that  all  members  of  the  Institute 
will  get  in  and  pitch. 

“Editorially  we  hope  to  have  better  con¬ 
tent  in  our  magazine.  We  plan  to  develop 
the  book  along  three  principal  lines  — 
scientific,  economic,  and  general.  We  need 
to  have  a  better  caliber  of  writing.  Our 
standard  experience  is  that  members  send 
in  articles  that  deal  with  trite  subjects,  that 
are  too  short,  and  are  not  well  thought 
out.  I  feel  the  members  of  the  Institute 
have  failed  us  in  this.  In  most  professional 
societies  it  is  an  honor  to  have  an  article 
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accepted  for  publication  in  the  society') 
Journal.  We  fail  in  that  respect  profes¬ 
sionally.  The  Editorial  Board  has  been 
discussing  some  sort  of  an  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  plus  a  contest  prize  for 
Journal  articles  in  1944.  We  would  like  to 
stage  a  continuous  contest  during  1944  so 
that  at  our  annual  meeting  we  can  award 
a  first,  second,  and  third  prize  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  written  the  best  articles. 
The  Journal  is  a  job  for  the  members,  not 
a  job  for  the  Editors,  and  1  hope  that  each 
one  of  you  will  write  one  thorough-going 
article  this  year.  We  need  more  fellows 
who  will  do  that  job.  I  think  our  thesis 
examinations  should  also  provide  material 
the  Editors  of  The  Journal  will  be  able 
to  accept.” 

Members  in  the  Armed  Forces 

Forty-five  C.P.M.’s  were  reported  to  be 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
nice  gesture  if  the  men  in  the  armed  forces 
were  sent  some  form  of  a  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing.  A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  carried  that  a  Christmas 
message  to  these  men  be  sent  from  the 
Institute. 

Report  of  the  Experience  Exchange 
Committee 

R.  T.  Hosier,  Chairman  of  the  Exper¬ 
ience  Exchange  Committee,  submitted  to 
the  Governing  Council  the  results  of  the 
second  survey  of  C.P.M.  opinion  conducted 
by  the  Committee  during  the  year  1943. 
The  first  survey  dealt  with  rent  control  and 
was  presented  to  the  Governing  Council  at 
the  May  meeting.  The  second  survey  dealt 
with  the  subjects  of  postwar  planning  and 
city  growth  and  planning  as  well  as  a  tab¬ 
ulation  of  the  preferences  of  C.P.M.'s  as 
to  subjects  for  future  surveys.  Mr.  Hosier 
stated  that  he  believes  the  survey  method 
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of  exchanging  management  experiences  can 
become  very  effective,  especially  in  the 
postwar  era  when  many  new  products,  new 
gupplies,  and  new  equipment  are  placed 
apon  the  market;  that  it  is  a  fairly  simple 
method  of  obtaining  a  cross-section  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  merits  or  weaknesses  of  any 
given  subject;  and  suggested  that  the  next 
gear's  Committee  seriously  consider  the 
continuation  of  this  method  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Hosier  also  stated  that  the  Exper¬ 
ience  Exchange  Committee  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  the  Institute's  holding  a 
one-  or  two-day  conference  on  postwar 
planning  to  which  would  be  invited  the 
engineers  and  representatives  of  companies 
that  will  manufacture  materials  to  be  used 
in  postwar  buildings,  and  recommended  to 
the  Governing  Council  that  a  national  con¬ 
ference  of  C.P.M.’s  and  manufacturers  be 
considered. 

The  report  of  the  Experience  Exchange 
Committee  was  accepted  with  thanks  for 
the  outstanding  work  accomplished  during 
the  year. 

Following  the  report,  S.  V.  Beach,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
Institute,  distributed  a  booklet  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
entitled  “Certified  Property  Management 
—  What  It  means  to  the  Owner  and  How 
He  May  Obtain  This  Service.”  Mr.  Beach 
reported  on  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  as  follows: 

“A  group  to  attract  new  business  was 
formed  by  the  Chapter.  Idea  was  to 
•become  better  known  and  get  more  bus¬ 
iness.  (In  Los  Angeles  the  members  of 
the  Realty  Board's  Management  Com¬ 
mittee  are  members  of  the  Management 
Institute.) 

'‘Each  member  was  assessed  $125  in 
addition  to  the  regular  annual  local 
chapter  dues;  a  display  ad  was  carried 
in  the  newspapers;  a  publicity  agent 


was  hired  who  secured  quite  a  bit  of 
news  space  devoted  to  the  chapter.  This 
we  did  not  feel  was  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  although  we  did  a  great  deal  of 
institutional  advertising. 

“We  then  started  the  practice  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  aforementioned  booklet  and 
entertaining  tbe  trust  officers  of  all  local 
banks,  tbe  presiding  judge  who  appoints 
receivers,  attorneys  and  officers  of  the 
bar  associations,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  realty  board,  and  Dave  Barry, 
Area  Rent  Director.  This  program  was 
received  with  open  arms. 

“At  the  dinner  meetings  each  man  had 
a  definite  topic  to  speak  on  briefly,  such 
as  what  a  C.P.M.  was  and  requirements 
for  admission.  Each  man  spoke  on  a 
specific  phase  of  the  business.  Thus  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cover  all  phases  of 
management.  The  result  was  favorably 
received  by  the  trust  officers. 

“The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  expects  in 
the  immediate  future  to  have  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  M.A.I.  local  chapter 
and  a  joint  meeting  with  the  local  ar¬ 
chitects  association.  The  desire  is  to 
have  the  appraisal  group  become  better 
acquainted  and  when  the  occasion  arises 
to  recommend  C.P.M.’s  for  management. 
The  architects  fall  into  the  same  cat¬ 
egory — an  additional  benefit  would  be 
to  discuss  new  materials  that  may  be 
used  in  the  postwar  construction.” 

Resignation  of  Governing  Councillor, 
Leroy  Draper 

President  Morrison  read  a  letter  from 
Leroy  Draper,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  which 
he  asked  to  resign  from  the  Governing 
Council  and  from  his  office  as  Regional 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute  because  he 
was  reporting  for  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimous- 
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ly  carried  that  Mr.  Draper^s  resignation  be 
>«ccepted  and  that  the  President  be  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  successor  to  serve  on  the 
Governing  Council  the  remainder  of  his 
term  —  to  December  31,  1944. 

Waiver  of  Dues  of  Watson  G.  Cutter^ 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  unan¬ 
imously  carried  that  the  membership  dues 
of  Watson  G.  Cutter,  who  has  been  released 
from  the  Army  to  work  in  an  essential  war 
industry,  be  waived. 

Neto  Business 

Under  new  business  President  Morrison 
introduced  for  discussion  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  the  Institute  should  now, 
in  the  absence  of  Harry  Grant  Atkinson 
who  is  serving  in  the  Army,  employ  a 
full-time  paid  Executive  Secretary.  After 
a -brief  general  discussion  in  which  Mr. 
Nordblom  strongly  recommended  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  full-time  Secretary,  Mr. 
Graves  made  the  following  motion: 

I  move  that  this  body  authorize  the 
Executive  Committee  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  engaging  the  services  of  a  full¬ 
time  Executive  Secretary  with  power  to 
act. 

Some  of  the  discussion  on  the  motion  is 
quoted  in  brief  below: 

L.  V.  Beach:  “I  am  convinced  that  the 
Institute  can  progress  faster  and  along  bet¬ 
ter  lines  if  we  have  a  paid  Secretary.  We 
should  have  someone  constantly  batting  out 
news  letters  to  C.P.M.’s  beyond  those  of 
our  President.  I  am  convinced  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  should  circulate  items  from 
one  Chapter  to  another  to  keep  all  Chap¬ 
ters  active.  I  am  convinced  further  that 
the  Membership  Committee  can  have  a 
tremendous  asset  in  having  a  paid  Secre¬ 


tary  and  while  1  feel  you  never  get  mote 
than  that  for  which  you  pay,  we  can  leave 
it  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  hire 
someone,  who  can  do  the  job  we  have  in 
mind.  I  donH  like  to  even  request  them  to 
refer  back  to  this  Board.  I  would  like  to 
see  new  officers  get  off  to  a  good  start  with 
a  good  paid  Secretary.” 

F.  Durand  Taylor:  **1  think  those  of  oi 
who  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  Institute  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  at  a  very  important  turning 
point  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute.  We 
have  grown  steadily  but  very  slowly.  We 
are  all  enjoying  a  reasonable  degree  of 
business  success.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  lay  it  over  to 
the  January  meeting.  I  think  we  should 
have  the  courage  to  act  and  to  act  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  Institute.  We  want  to 
step  out  and  sell  —  expose  ourselves  na¬ 
tionally.  We  have  to  promote  our  own 
entity.  We  have  to  mortgage  our  own  fu¬ 
ture.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  that.  We  are 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  This  Institute  can 
double  its  membership  and  treble  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Now  is  the  time  and  I  don’t  want 
to  see  the  matter  of  employing  a  secretary 
laid  over.” 

H.  P.  Holmes:  “We  have  not  given 
enough  attention  to  what  we  can  give  a  new 
member  after  he  becomes  a  member.  It  is 
remarkable  we  have  held  the  membership 
we  have.” 

G.  R.  Morrison:  “This  matter  has  been 
under  discussion  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  on  Mr.  Graves’  behalf  I  wish 
to  make  this  statement:  We  haven’t  any¬ 
one  in  mind  for  this  job.” 

Fred  Chapman:  “We  are  entitled  to  a 
recommendation  from  the  Executive  Com- 
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oiittee  as  to  how  much  it  will  cost.  1  think 
it  should  be  laid  over  until  the  January 
meeting  unless  the  Executive  Committee 
has  a  plan  to  present  to  us.*’ 

J.  L.  Hearin:  am  just  as  anxious  to 

see  the  Institute  expand  as  any  man  in 
this  room.  This  is  the  first  time  this  outfit 
has  ever  been  in  the  black.  How  are  we 
going  to  finance  an  Executive  Secretary?” 

Chas.  F.  Curry:  “1  think  the  Executive 
Committee  has  felt  that  in  order  to  realize 
most  of  the  opportunity  that  now  presents 
itself  to  the  Institute  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  man  give  his  full  time  to  the  Institute. 
Sach  a  man  would  be  able  to  so  increase 
the  finances  of  the  Institute  that  the  in* 
creased  expense  would  be  self-supporting. 
The  Committee  wanted  an  expression  from 
the  Governing  Council  as  to  how  the  mem¬ 
bers  felt.” 

D.  S.  Wenzlick:  “Back  in  1933  when  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Institute,  our  plans  con¬ 
templated  the  hiring  of  two  full-time  men 
eventually.  One  man  to  be  an  accountant. 
We  felt  in  addition  we  needed  the  services 
of  an  engineer,  a  man  who  might  become 
familiar  with  our  problem  and  also  with 
products  so  that  we  might  have  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  our  purchasing 
policies. 

“I  think  the  leadership  has  to  come  from 
the  group  of  C.P.M.’s.  The  full-time  paid 
secretary  is  a  little  bit  premature.  Man¬ 
agement  Courses  increase  membership 
which  results  in  increased  income  from 
does.  The  Membership  Committee  already 
has  plans  to  bring  in  top  men.  I  am  not 
particularly  concerned  about  continued 
growth  of  the  Institute.  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  about  having  it 
do  something.  The  time  has  come  to  sort 
of  reorganize  our  approach  to  this  thing. 
I  would  like  to  see  our  efforts  crystallized. 


I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  have  defi¬ 
nite  committees  carefully  picked,  such  as: 

1.  Committee  on  office  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  committee  ought  to  con¬ 
stantly  pursue  the  plan  we  had  in 
mind  for  the  accountant  at  beginning. 

2.  Committee  on  Operating  Policies. 

3.  Committee  on  Experience  Exchange. 

4.  Public  Relations  Committee. 

“These  four  committees  ought  to  be  the 

four  methods  of  attack  on  which  we  try  to 
solve  our  problems  and  give  us  the  right 
to  have  a  management  institute  at  all.  As 
a  fifth  committee  we  would  eventually  have 
an  education  committee  which  will  be  able, 
after  some  of  this  work  has  been  standard¬ 
ized,  to  put  in  a  fuU-time  course  on  real 
estate. 

“Instead  of  having  Regional  Vice-Pres¬ 
idents  we  might  have  Vice-Presidents  who 
would  head  up  divisions,  one  of  which 
would  be  interested  in  single-family  res*- 
idences,  another  interested  in  smaUer  mul¬ 
tiple-family  buildings,  larger  buildings,  of¬ 
fice  buildings,  etc.  I  would  hate  to  see. 
until  something  more  specific  has  been 
done,  a  high-priced  man  who  is  merely  an 
association  secretary  employed.  I  think  we 
are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  1 
would  like  to  see  a  full-time  girl  employed 
immediately.  I  think  we  need  that.  When 
we  can  direct  a  full-time  secretary  and  we 
have  a  plan  we  can  give  him  and  have  him 
work  for  us,  I  would  like  to  see  us  get 
such  a  man.” 

H.  P.  Holmes:  “It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  meeting  in  which  the  general 
policy  is  developed  and  the  Executive 
Committee  will  develop  a  program  to  carry 
out  the  feeling  of  the  Council  at  large.  We 
are  approaching  a  problem  which  has  been 
laid  in  the  lap  of  the  Appraisal  Institute. 
Is  this  Institute  a  trade  association  or  is  it 
a  professional  society?” 
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Further  diBcuseion  ensued  on  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  the  Institute’s  having  one  full¬ 
time  girl  secretary  rather  than  the  services 
of  two  girls  one-half  time,  after  which  the 
following  motion  was  substituted  for  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Graves  quoted  before: 

It  is  moved  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  or  instructed  to 
employ  a  full-time  girl  secretary  for  a 
period  of  one  year  and  at  that  time  de¬ 
termine  what  course  we  should  take  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

G.  R.  Morrison:  “The  Institute  at  this 
time  has  two  courses  to  pursue.  It  can  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  path  it  has  been  following, 
which  is  a  sound  deliberate  constructive 
growth.  This  last  year  we  increased  our 
membership  20  per  cent.  We  can  proceed 
along  that  line  and  grow  ten  years  in  one, 
maybe.  We  have  other  matters  to  consider. 
Personally  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  meeting  of  our  own  lasting  two  or  three 
days,  possibly  in  Chicago  in  May.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  have 
a  January  meeting  of  the  Governing  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  meeting 
can  be  eliminated  and  instead  we  can  de¬ 
velop  a  meeting  in  May  for  education  and 
technical  discussions  of  our  own  problems. 
Along  with  that,  I  think  this  suggestion  of 
making  a  classification  of  Vice-Presidents 
as  to  a  division  in  our  own  industry  rather 
than  electing  them  geographically  would 
be  more  effective.  The  matter  of  a  full¬ 
time  girl  is  an  operational  problem  and  is 
something  that  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  with  the  National  Association.  The 
Association  furnishes  the  clerical  help.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  here  to  pass  a 
motion  instructing  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  these  matters:  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  two-  or  three-day  meeting,  the 
feasibility  of  eliminating  the  January  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Governing  Council,  changing 
our  Vice-President  setup,  along  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  advisability  of  employing 
a  full-time  secretary.  I  would  like  to  see 
Mr.  Graves  change  his  motion  to  include 
instructions  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  submit  in  January  a  general  plan  in¬ 
volving  all  the  plans  and  suggestions 
made  here.” 

Mr.  Graves  then  moved  that  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Council  authorize  the  Executive 
Committee  to  look  into  the  matter  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  services  of  a  full-time  Executive 
Secretary  and  develop  a  feasible  plan  to 
pay  for  his  services,  and  report  back  to 
the  Governing  Council  in  January  with 
its  recommendations  on  these  various  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  today. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unan¬ 
imously  carried. 

An  informal  vote  requested  by  Mr. 
Nordblom  showed  the  Governing  Council 
with  the  exception  of  three  members  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  employment  of  an  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary. 

Report  of  Annual  Business  Meeting 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  George  R.  Morrison  at  1:00  P.M. 
in  the  Pine  Room  of  the  Statler  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Approximately  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  attended  the  meeting,  includ¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Institute  and  others 
interested  in  management. 

Address  by  Ivan  Carson 

All  of  the  Past  Presidents  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  were  seated  at  the  speakers  table  as 
well  as  Mr.  Ivan  Carson,  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  Charge  of  Rent,  OPA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  who  spoke  on  “New  Devel¬ 
opments  in  Rent  Control.” 

Report  of  the  President 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Carson’s  address,  the 
meeting  was  recessed  and  C.P.M.’s  were 
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asked  to  return  to  the  room  for  a  short 
business  session. 

In  a  brief  resume  of  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year.  President  Morrison  reported  a 
20  per  cent  increase  in  membership,  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  Journal  subscriptions, 
the  offering  of  three  successful  lecture 
courses  at  which  Institute  text  material  was 
distributed,  and  the  installation  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chapter.  He  urged  all  C.P.M.'s  to 
help  support  the  campaign  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Journal  so  that  the  magazine 
can  become  self-supporting  and  a  better 
magazine  can  be  offered  to  the  members. 

Election  of  Governing  Councillors 
The  following  members  were  elected  to 
the  Governing  Council  to  serve  for  the 
terms  indicated: 

For  the  term  ending  December  31,  1946 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Harold  L.  Niles,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
T.  H.  Maenner,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Glen  A.  Wilson,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
George  W.  Elkins,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Seely  Cade,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Claude  O.  Darby,  Flint,  Michigan 
Stuart  0.  Bondurant,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

For  the  term  ending  December  31,  1944 
to  replace  George  R.  Morrison  who  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Past  President's 
group 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Presentation  of  Testimonial  to 
President  Morrison 

Mr.  F.  Durand  Taylor  presented  a  tes¬ 
timonial  of  distinguished  service  to  Pres¬ 
ident  George  R.  Morrison  for  his  work 
during  1943. 

1943 


Presentation  of  Charter 
to  St.  Louis  Chapter 

President  Morrison  presented  a  Charter 
to  the  newly  created  St.  Louis  Chapter. 
Mr.  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  President,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Charter  for  the  Chapter. 

Motion  for  Resolution  to  OPA 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  and  frame  a  resolution  to 
OPA  to  advise  Mr.  Carson  that  property 
managers  are  not  in  sympathy  with  rent 
control  as  it  is  administered  today  but  that 
they  feel  rent  control  can  be  fairly  and 
acceptably  administered  and  the  members 
of  the  Institute  are  ready  to  assist  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  more  feasible  operation  of  the 
rent  control  law. 

The  Meeting  of  The  Governing  Council 

Immediately  following  the  annual  In¬ 
stitute  luncheon  meeting  for  members  only, 
the  Governing  Council  convened  in  the 
Pine  Room  of  the  Statler  Hotel  to  elect 
officers.  The  following  Governing  Council¬ 
lors  were  present: 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo. 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Paul  O.  Drury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  Arniel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

E.  W.  Rudert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Messrs.  Seely  Cade,  of  Jersey  City,  New 
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Jersey,  and  Stuart  O.  Bondurant,  of 
ston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  both  newly- 
elected  to  the  Governing  Council,  also  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting. 

Report  of  the  Admissions  Committee 
Delbert  Wenzlick,  Chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
missions  Committee,  presented  the  names 
of  nine  applicants  for  admission  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Institute  who  had  made 
application  in  Cleveland. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  nominated  the 
following  C.P.M.'s  as  officers  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  1944: 

President : 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Regional  Vice-Presidents 
South  Central  Region — 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Central  Atlantic  Region — 

Seely  Cade,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Northwest  Region — 

Chester  Moores,  Portland,  Oregon 

Great  Lakes  Region — 

Frank  T.  King,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Southeast  Region — 

Morris  M.  Ewing,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Southwest  Region — 

George  W.  Elkins,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

New  England  Region — 

Harold  L.  Niles,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

North  Central  Region — 

Glen  A.  Wilson,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Election  of  Officers 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  report  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  he  accepted  and  the 
officers  he  elected  as  nominated. 
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Regional  Vice-Presidents 

The  Governing  Council  voted  thanks  for 
their  services  to  the  Vice-Presidents  going 
out  of  office:  Kendall  Cady  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Region;  Philip  Rea  in  the  South¬ 
west  Region;  Fred  Chapman  in  the  North 
Central  Region;  F.  Durand  Taylor  in  the 
Central  Atlantic  Region;  Leroy  Draper  in 
the  Northwest  Region,  and  Charles  Curry 
in  the  South  Central  Region. 

Discussion  on  Membership  Meeting 

Because  the  membership  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  was  thrown  open  to  outsiders  and  the 
room  available  was  inadequate  to  accoiii- 
modate  the  crowd  desiring  to  hear  Ivan 
Carson,  OPA  Deputy  Administrator  in 
Charge  of  Rent,  speak,  many  of  the 
C.P.M.’s  were  unable  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  suggested  that  a  complaint  be 
made  to  the  convention  manager  and  that 
no  more  tickets  than  there  are  seats  in  the 
meeting  room  be  sold  on  future  oecasions. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  a  C.P.M. 
conference  be  held  in  the  future  where  all 
members  are  permitted  to  discuss  problems 
of  the  Institute  and  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  ideas. 

Panel  Discussion 

Panel  Discussion 

In  eonnection  with  the  annual  War  Con¬ 
ference  this  year,  the  Institute  conducted 
an  all-day  panel  discussion. 

The  subject  of  the  morning  session  was 
“How  to  Obtain  New  Management  Bus¬ 
iness.''  Leading  the  discussion  were  Or¬ 
monde  Kieb,  Newark,  New  Jersey  and  T. 
H.  Maenner,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  afternoon  discussion  led  by  Delbert 
S.  Wenzlick  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
H.  P.  Holmes  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  on 
the  subject  of  ‘‘Property  Management 
Today.” 
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Report  of  the  Experience  Exchange 

Committee 

Postwar  Planning 

The  second  survey  of  the  year  by  The 
Experience  Exchange  Committee  disclosed 
some  interesting  facts  about  how  C.P.M.'s 
are  operating  under  wartime  conditions, 
what  they  plan  to  do  when  peace  eomes, 
and  some  clues  as  to  what  may  be  expeeted 
in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Most  noticeable  in  the  survey  is  a  strong 
undertone  of  caution  against  the  trend  of 
current  newspaper  publicity  which  predicts 
a  fabulous  building  boom  after  the  war. 
This  publicity  bears  all  the  earmarks  of 
“cheer-leading”  —  creating  excitement  to 
weaken  sound  thinking  and  planning  —  to 
accomplish  a  desired  but  not  economically 
necessary  result.  Four  factors  argue  against 
such  a  boom  becoming  a  reality  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  elose  of 
the  war: 

1.  The  tremendous  amount  of  modern¬ 
ization  which  C.P.M.’s  and  owners 
will  accomplish  in  existing  buildings. 

2.  The  expected  shift  of  a  large  part  of 
the  migrant  population  back  to  “the 
old  home  town”  and  to  rural  areas. 

3.  If  Federal  Rent  Control  continues, 
and  labor  and  material  costs  remain 
near  present  levels,  private  capital 
could  not  afford  to  build  for  invest¬ 
ment. 

4.  Official  predictions  of  more  govern¬ 
ment  housing  to  come  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  belief  that  America  will  rebuild 
bomb-wrecked  Europe. 

Fifty-seven  of  the  C.P.M.’s  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  survey  indicated  that  they 
plan  to  spend  $1,654,410.00  on  5,572  build¬ 
ings  containing  28,178  tenants.  This  is  an 
average  of  more  than  $29,000.00  per  C.P.M. 
— an  average  of  $296.91  per  building  —  an 
average  of  $58.71  per  tenant. 


The  amount  of  these  averages  is  not 
astounding  at  first  glance.  However,  the 
survey  indicated  that  C.P.M.’s  are  not  per¬ 
mitting  buildings  entrusted  to  their  care 
to  suffer  greatly  because  of  shortages  and 
high  costs  of  labor  and  materials.  Their 
connections,  built  up  through  better  years, 
with  manufacturers,  supply  houses,  con¬ 
tractors,  and  tradesmen,  are  now  standing 
them  in  good  stead  and  where  individual 
owners  may  be  encountering  difficulties  in 
having  repair  and  maintenance  work  done, 
C.P.M.’s  are  still  able  to  do  a  good  job. 
Most  of  the  money  they  plan  to  spend  after 
the  war  is  to  be  spent,  not  upon  repairs, 
but  upon  replacement  of  equipment  such 
as  stoves,  refrigerators,  modernization,  and 
decoration.  The  entire  list  of  contemplated 
expenditures  will  run  about  as  follows: 

Replacement  of  equipment. .  257,775.  (  16  %) 


Interior  decorating  .  254,850.  (  15^%) 

General  rehabilitation  and 

modernization .  251,700.  (  15Vi%) 

Exterior  painting  .  236,300.  (  14  %) 

Elevators:  new  equipment. .. .  230,100.  (  14  %) 

Plumbing:  new  equipment...  98,100.  (.06  %) 
Heating:  new  equipment  ....  76,300.  (.05  %) 

Roofs  and  sheet  metal  work. . .  57,250  (.04  %) 

Carpenter  repairs  .  55,450.  (.03  %) 

Heating:  repairs  .  40,800.  (.02  %) 

Miscellaneous .  40,300.  (.02  %) 

Plumbing:  repairs  .  30,385.  (.01Vi%) 

Elevators:  repairs  .  25,200.  (.OH/4%) 


TOTAL....  $1,654,410. 

Of  this  amount,  C.P.M.’s  say  that  only 
about  45  per  cent  or  $743,576.00  is  being 
deferred  beeause  of  wartime  shortages, 
while  55  per  cent  or  $910,834.00  is  being 
deferred  because  of  the  finaneial  restric¬ 
tions  resulting  from  Federal  Control  of 
Rents.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Washington  Committee  of  the  NAREB  has 
been  justified  in  its  statements  to  the  OPA 
that  “deferred  maintenance  continues  to 
pile  up.” 

After  a  study  of  these  facts,  the  Exper- 
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ience  Exchange  Committee  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  to  C.P.M.’s: 

1.  Plan  postwar  modernization,  reha¬ 
bilitation,  and  repair  programs  now. 

2.  Keep  close  contact  vrith  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  planning  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  equipment,  furnishings, 
and  materials. 

3.  Plan  improved  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  organizations  to  function  with 
speed  and  efficiency  as  soon  as  ma¬ 
terials  are  available. 

4.  Either  accumulate  or  induce  owners 
to  accumulate  adequate  reserve  funds 
now,  in  order  to  assure  quick  action 
later. 

5.  Continue  opposition  to  Federal  Con¬ 
trol  of  Rents.  It  was  represented  as 
a  “war-time,  anti-inflation”  measure. 
It  must  not  continue  after  the  war 
to  become  a  permanent  government 
function  and  political  football. 

6.  Be  prepared  to  take  on  new  manage¬ 
ment  accounts  and  render  a  con¬ 
stantly  improving  service. 

7.  Keep  abreast  of  latest  developments. 
Remember — he  who  stands  still  after 
this  war  will  be  lost  in  the  re-shuffle! 

City  Growth  and  Planning 

C.P.M.*s  participating  in  the  survey  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinions  on  city  growth  and 
planning  in  forty-five  metropolitan  areas. 
Of  these,  thirty-nine  have  City  Planning 
Commissions  of  which  only  twenty-three 
arc  considered  to  be  very  effective,  ten  are 
fairly  effective  and  six  are  ineffective. 
Eighteen  of  the  thirty-nine  cities  are  NOT 
expected  to  make  any  important  changes 
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after  the  war  in  spite  of  the  fact  thirty- 
seven  of  them  have  experienced  heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  population  due  to  war  work  and 
most  of  them  expect  to  retain  a  portion  of 
the  increase  after  the  war.  The  lure  that 
is  expected  to  hold  the  immigrant  popula¬ 
tion  in  industrial  areas  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  war  industries  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  convert  to  peace  time  production. 

Most  cities  have  experienced  some  dis¬ 
location  of  business,  industrial,  and  res¬ 
idential  centers  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
such  dislocations  are  considered  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature.  These  have  been,  by 
the  force  of  war-time  necessity,  “un¬ 
planned” — and  yet  about  half  of  the  City 
Planning  Commissions  are  not  expected  to 
make  any  important  changes  after  the  war. 
The  danger  in  this  neglect  lies  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  haphazard  growth,  misuse  of 
land,  and  the  scattering  of  values. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  tone  of  C.P.M. 
comment  on  this  subject  that  City  Plan¬ 
ning  is  a  field  in  which  they  have  not  taken 
enough  interest.  C.P.M.’s  must  be  ever 
alert  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  values 
as  well  as  to  the  development  of  sound  new 
values.  Close  interest  in  and,  if  possible, 
participation  in  the  activities  of  City  Plan¬ 
ning  Commissions  seems  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  good  management  service  at  this 
time. 

Some  Commissions  seek  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  “Citizens  Committees”  in  post¬ 
war  planning.  Such  Committees  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  offer  splendid  op¬ 
portunities  for  C.P.M.’s  to  actively  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  future  planning  of  their  cities. 

Future  Surveys 

In  connection  with  the  second  survey  of 
the  year  The  Experience  Exchange  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  C.P.M.’s  to  express  their  pref¬ 
erences  as  to  subjects  for  future  surveys. 
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The  order  of  their  choice  is  as  follows: 
Property  Analysis 
Modernization 
Management  Agreements 
Advertising 
Leasing 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Accounting 

Lighting 

Roofing 

Furnishings 

We  suggest  that  next  year's  Experience 
Exchange  Committee  be  asked  to  consider 
this  list  and,  if  possible,  present  compre¬ 
hensive  discussions  on  the  various  subjects 
through  The  Journal  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Quotations 

Henry  C.  Beaumont,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
— “So  far  1  have  been  able  to  get  materials 
as  needed.  However,  as  the  war  continues 
the  shortage  will  become  more  acute.  If 
the  war  lasts  three  more  years  I  would  say 
every  building  will  need  $500  to  $2,000  or 
more  spent  on  it.” 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^“It  is  our 
judgment  that  the  need  for  additional 
housing  units  after  the  end  of  the  war  is 
grossly  exaggerated  and  we  believe  that  if 
a  large  percentage  of  the  units  contem¬ 
plated  were  constructed  that  it  would  have 
a  very  disastrous  effect  on  the  properties 
already  constructed  and  in  use,  a  great 
many  of  which  can  be  reconditioned  and 
modernized.  The  matter  of  slum  clearance 
comes  in  another  category  and  if  such 
projects  were  erected  we  certainly  believe 
that  the  same  should  pay  a  fair  amount  of 


taxes  to  cover  utility  service,  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  schools,  and  other  advantages  inci¬ 
dent  to  tax-paying  properties.” 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau,  Muskegon,  Mich. — “The 
need  for  competent  management  becomes 
greater  every  day.” 

WiLUAM  W.  Abelmann,  Glendale,  Calif. — 
“It  is  my  belief  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  general  owners 
to  turn  investment  properties  over  to  men 
qualified  in  the  field  of  property  manage¬ 
ment.  After  the  war  there  wiU  remain 
many  of  the  complexities  now  in  existance. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  England  did 
not  entirely  give  up  rent  control  after  the 
last  war  and  I  seriously  doubt  if  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  relinquish  all  of  its  author¬ 
ity.  It  is  my  opinion  that  competent  prop¬ 
erty  managers  will  find  an  increase  in  bus¬ 
iness,  and  should  plan  now  on  selecting 
properties  that  are  in  need  of  management. 

Postwar  management  will  call  for  greater 
skill  to  maintain  rent  levels.” 

Harold  W.  Cheel,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — ^“A 
big  potential  demand  in  building  construc¬ 
tion  is  being  accumulated.” 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo.  —  “Look  for  a 
great  deal  of  residential  building  and  but 
little  business  and  commercial  building.” 

Scott  N.  Brown,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — 
“Expect  new  materials  and  products  and 
a  better  supply  of  labor.” 

H.  B.  Keller,  Charlotte,  N.  C. — ^‘‘Building 
and  management  operations  will  be  slow 
until  labor  and  material  prices  are  lower 
and  stabilized.” 

James  C.  Downs  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill. — ^“The 
trend  toward  individual  ownership  will  de- 
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crease  and  corporate  ownership  increase — 
hence  more  professional  management/' 

D.  J.  Benedict,  Madison,  Wis.  —  “Antic¬ 
ipate  little  residential  construction  while 
rent  control  continues  and  building  costs 
are  high.  Income  and  costs  will  he  out  of 
balance.  Some  factors  will  cause  trend 
toward  larger  housing  projects  for  reasons 
of  economizing  in  cost.  Expect  selling  out 
of  many  management  accounts  due  to  bet¬ 
ter  sales  market.  There  will  be  more  com¬ 
petition  for  management  business  and  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  in  its  quality.” 

Frank  A.  Howes,  Detroit,  Mich. — “A  slight 
increase  in  home  building-  of  the  better 
class  homes  and  perhaps  some  extensive 
remodeling  jobs  in  business  sections.” 

Claude  O.  Darby,  Flint,  Mich. — ^“We  will 
build  700  houses  a  year  for  ten  years  after 
the  war.” 

L.  R.  Carpenter,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  —  “Ex¬ 
pect  large  increase  in  both  building  and 
management.” 

E.  W.  Kellogg,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^“Ac¬ 
tivity  in  commercial  and  residential  prop¬ 
erty  in  sales  and  rehabilitation.  Residen¬ 
tial  building  will  be  very  active.” 

Russell  C.  Roney,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — 
“Increased  management  business,  based  on 
increased  building  of  investment  units, 
homes,  etc.” 

N.  S.  Bortner,  Baltimore,  Md. — “An  over¬ 
supply  of  commercial  buildings  is  feared 
after  the  war,  with  no  new  building  for  a 
long  time  to  come  (speaking  principally 
of  office  buildings).” 

W.  M.  ZuENDT,  J)l  Paso,  Texas — “We  ex¬ 
pect  a  heavy  residential  building  program 


but  very  little  industrial  or  commercial 
building  in  El  Paso.” 

Basil  Garvin,  Boston,  Mass. — ^“Money  will 
have  to  be  spent  —  to  modernize  and  im¬ 
prove  apartments,  as  demand  falls  off.” 

H.  P.  Kipp,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — “Profes¬ 
sional  management  should  definitely  in¬ 
crease.” 

Harold  M.  Stern,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— 
“There  will  be  a  re-shuffling  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  and  there  will  be  new  building  in 
the  suburbs.” 

J.  W.  Paletou,  New  Orleans,  La. — “Mod¬ 
ern  equipment  will  make  many  changes 
necessary  in  rental  properties.” 

Glen  A.  Wilson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  — 
“There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  management  field.” 

George  Willum  Smith,  Laguna  Beach, 
Calif. — “Awakening  of  owners  and  institu¬ 
tional  interest  in  property  management. 
Increase  in  management  contracts  antic¬ 
ipated.  Expect  opening  of  new  residential 
and  retail  districts.” 

Roy  G.  Fristoe,  Washington,  D.  C. — “Most 
of  the  prewar  builders  here  will  be  ready 
to  put  up  homes  and  apartments  as  soon 
as  material  is  available.  There  will  be  a 
tremendous  increase  in  building,  especially 
in  outlying  sections  where  many  new  sub¬ 
divisions  will  be  developed.  In  the  down¬ 
town  area  old  homes  and  old  stores  will 
be  torn  down  to  make  room  for  new  apart¬ 
ment  buildings.” 

Ralph  L.  Jester,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — 
“Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  modern¬ 
ization  of  all  types  of  real  estate.” 

R.  T.  HOSLER,  Chairman 
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High  Explosives 


Dynamite  In  Property  Management 

By  Fred  L.  Chapman,  C.P.M. 

to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  to  do*’  the  quotation  goes, 
hut  here  is  an  article  hy  an  authority  in  the  management  field 
which  shows  what  is  being  done  to  live  in  comparative  peace  and 
harmony  with  the  many  and  complicated  rules  and  regulations 
imposed  during  this  war  economy.  No  article  appearing  in  the 
Journal  during  the  past  two  years  has  offered  so  many  definite 
helps  in  meeting  the  complicated  problems  of  property  management. 


^XoDA\  property  iiianageiuent  is  dyna¬ 
mite  which  may  explode  tomorrow  if  you 
are  renting,  repairing,  supervising,  or  man¬ 
aging  real  estate  for  the  owners. 

If  you  are  not  keenly  aware  of  new 
activities  which  are  having  a  profound  ef¬ 
fect  upon  real  estate,  the  explosion  is  sure 
to  come  and  it  may  blast  you  completely 
out  of  the  property  management  business. 
Conditions  are  changing  fast,  and  events 
are  occurring  rapidly.  Postwar  develop¬ 
ments  are  limitless  in  their  possibilities,  and 
only  men  who  are  mentally  alert,  men  who 
read  and  study,  men  who  have  a  vital  con¬ 
tact  with  an  aggressive,  national  property 
management  association  can  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  fundamental  and  far  reaching 
changes  that  are  almost  certain  to  come  in 
our  rapidly  changing  economy. 

Government  regulation  is  the  most  potent 
dynamite  that  a  beleagured  property  man¬ 
ager  juggles  today.  Priorities,  price  regu¬ 
lations,  and  government  leasing  are  enough 
to  bewilder  any  man,  not  to  mention  the 
everyday  troubles,  accentuated  and  added 
to  because  of  wartime  conditions  and  man¬ 
power  shortage. 

(rovemment  leasing  is  not  difficult  once 
you  understand  it,  get  the  space  occupied 
and  the  rent  coming  in.  But  there  is  a 
long  and  rocky  road  ahead  of  you,  before 
you  get  the  government  rent  check. 


(iovernment  Procedure 

The  government  agencies  usually  send 
out  a  written  request  to  the  various  build¬ 
ings  or  rental  managers  stating  the  type 
of  space  desired  hy  the  Government,  the 
amount  of  area  required,  and  the  date 
when  the  bids  must  be  in.  You  will  find 
it  helpful  in  securing  an  acceptance  if  you 
make  your  hid  clear  and  concise.  Give 
sufficient  detail  on  the  accommodations  you 
offer  to  present  an  understandable*  picture 
to  a  government  procurement  officer  in 
some  distant  city.  Bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  seen  your  city,  let  alone 
your  building  and  the  rooms  606  to  617. 
Furthermore,  in  this  high  pressure  activ¬ 
ity,  the  man  is  undoubtedly  working  twelve 
to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  You  will  find  many 
men  of  that  type  in  Washington  and  re¬ 
gional  cities  in  spite  of  the  common  con¬ 
ception  that  working  for  the  Government 
is  a  snap — a  six-hour  day,  two-hours-for- 
lunch  job.  This  is  a  point  to  be  seriously 
considered.  The  easier  yon  make  it  for 
the  official  to  see  the  picture  you  are  trying 
to  present,  the  more  certain  you  are  to  be 
the  successful  bidder  if  your  price  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  lower  bids. 

A  blue  print  showing  the  space  should 
be  attached  to  the  bid.  Very  few  managers 
have  good  pictures  of  typical  space  in  their 
buildings.  A  good  photo  tells  its  own 
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story.  A  picture  is  almost  a  must  if  you 
are  renting  an  entire  property,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  factory.  In  many  instances  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  taken  by  government  inspec¬ 
tors  or  appraisers.  But  wouldn’t  you  rather 
tell  the  story  in  your  own  way,  as  yon  an 
expert  in  real  estate  rental  selling  would 
know  best  how  to  do  it?  That  is  much 
better  than  letting  the  job  be  done  by 
nonreal  estate  people,  a  clerk,  or  a  fellow 
who  insists  on  tolerances  to  one-ten-thou- 
sands  of  an  inch.  It  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  renting  the  property,  coUect- 
ing  a  commission,  and  receiving  a  manage¬ 
ment  contract,  or  continuing  to  worry  over 
vacant  space. 

Price  regulation  is  mainly  a  problem  in 
the  sale  of  utilities.  We  have  no  rent  con¬ 
trol  or  price  regulation  except  on  residen¬ 
tial  rents.  Of  course  it  is  unwise  to  pay 
more  for  supplies  and  equipment  which 
are  under  price  control  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  ceilings  authorize.  Both  buyer  and 
seller  are  liable  under  the  regulations. 
Furthermore  the  black  market  is  a  sticky, 
muddy,  filthy  thing  that  has  no  appeal  to 
a  patriotic  American  citizen.  You  may 
have  a  son  or  daughter  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  or  perhaps  it’s  the  lad  next  door  or 
in  the  same  block;  let  us  in  the  real  estate 
business  stand  squarely  behind  them  while 
they  are  gone. 

Meeting  the  Requirements 

To  cite  an  example,  our  office  is  now  in 
the  process  of  securing  an  upward  adjust¬ 
ment  in  steam  prices.  One  of  our  office 
buildings  has  a  large  steam  plant  with 
capacity  beyond  the  needs  of  the  building. 
For  years  steam  has  been  sold  by  a  stand¬ 
ard  tied  up  with  the  price  of  coal  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Suppose  we  are  charged  seven 
dollars  a  ton  for  coal  in  the  bin  in  our 
building.  On  that  basis  assume  we  receive 
ninety-six  cents  for  each  thousand  pounds 


of  steam  delivered  through  the  steam 
meter  in  the  purchaser’s  property.  From 
then  on  we  have  a  sliding  scale  as  follows: 
for  each  change  in  the  price  of  coal  of 
eight  or  eight  and  one-third  cents  a  ton 
we  increase  or  decrease  the  price  of  our 
steam  one  cent.  Under  price  control  we 
must  secure  approval  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  make  any  upward  change 
in  our  sale  price. 

There  are  two  ways  to  accomplish  this. 
One  is  to  make  a  regular  application,  pre¬ 
sent  your  case,  and  the  buyer  has  the  right 
to  contest  your  application.  From  then  on 
you  hope — ^with  certain  rights  of  appeal. 
You  always  have  a  final  appeal,  as  every 
citizen  has,  in  the  right  to  petition  Congress. 

The  simpler  way  and  the  one  we  are 
following  is  to  file  a  joint  application  for 
a  price  increase.  We  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  officials  of  OPA  and  found 
them  sympathetic.  The  petitions  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  the  information  requested  is  not 
voluminous  or  complicated.  Merely  show 
the  increased  costs  based  on  actual  facts 
and  not  on  guesswork.  The  buyer  of  the 
steam  must  also  sign  the  petition  certifying 
that  he  will  not  add  the  increase  that  you  ' 
seek  to  the  price  of  the  products  he  sells. 
If  you  receive  no  objection  from  OPA 
within  fifteen  days  you  may  charge  your 
new  and  higher  price. 

The  consent  of  the  buyer  was,  for  a  short 
time,  the  problem  in  our  case.  Rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  a  long  and  expensive  legal 
battle  to  secure  the  proper  increase,  we 
decided  to  lay  our  cards  on  the  table  with 
each  of  our  customers.  We  told  them  ex¬ 
actly  how  our  costs  had  gone  up,  giving 
them  the  figures  on  coal  prices  as  of  today 
and  two  years  ago. 

Ash  removal  costs  were  up  forty  per 
cent.  Wages  had  been  increased,  retroactive 
to  last  year.  Using  our  time-honored  stand¬ 
ard  as  a  guide,  we  proved  that  we  should 
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have  an  increase  in  price  of  twelve  cents 
for  each  thousand  pounds  of  steam  today. 
However,  we  asked  these  men  to  join  with 
us  in  the  increase  that  would  have  heen  in 
effect  had  there  been  no  price  restrictions 
at  the  end  of  last  year’s  heating  system. 
This  made  a  cost  of  eight  cents  for  each 
thousand  pounds  of  steam.  We  based  the 
agreement  solely  on  the  mutual  co-opera* 
tion  with  some  benefits  and  some  disad¬ 
vantages  to  both;  and  no  complicated, 
expensive  legal  proceedings,  for  either. 
This  was  a  fine  good-will  builder,  too. 

Rent  Control 

Rent  control  is  a  subject  of  long  discus¬ 
sion  and  could  well  require  a  separate  hear¬ 
ing.  In  our  town  we  have  a  helpful,  under¬ 
standing  administrator  who  takes  a  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  in  endeavoring  to  see 
that  his  office  functions  in  a  manner  that 
is  fair  to  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
We  have  never  failed  to  get  a  rental  ad¬ 
justment  that  had  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis  behind  it.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  we  have  not  received  as  much  as 
we  felt  the  facts  justified,  but  we  are  living 
under  rent  control  without  the  bitterness 
that  has  arisen  in  some  areas.  We  are  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  fact  that  we  must  give  in 
many  different  ways  in  wartime  and  under 
war  regulations.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  and  are  not  fighting  (and  I 
say  fighting)  to  secure  fair  and  reasonable 
changes  in  Washington  regulations. 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  through  its  officials  and  The  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  are  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  struggle  to  give  us 
aid.  It  can  be  fairly  stated  that  as  a  result 
of  their  strenuous  efforts  the  tide  is  slowly 
ranning  in  the  property  owner’s  direction. 
Men  from  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  are 
already  out  in  the  field  checking  rental 
housing  operating  costs  in  an  effort  to 
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discover  just  how  much  more  it  is  costing 
us  in  dollars  and  cents  to  operate  our 
properties  today. 

We  permitted  two  of  these  men  to  have 
access  to  our  records.  They  can  arrive  at 
exactly  the  amount  we  spent  three  and 
four  years  ago  and  what  he  have  spent  the 
last  two  years  in  actual  money  to  operate 
the  same  properties.  These  figures,  to¬ 
gether  with  bonafide  contracts  which  show 
increased  charges  for  labor  and  services 
will,  we  believe,  tell  the  story  better  than 
any  amount  of  argument,  crying,  or  moan¬ 
ing.  We  believe  in  letting  them  look  at  the 
records.  Then  their  co-operation  should 
bring  us  the  changes  we  seek;  upward  rent 
adjustments  due  to  increased  operating 
costs. 

The  Property  Control 

Some  property  managers  never  seem  to 
remember  that  the  freeze  date  in  rent  con¬ 
trol  ties  up  with  the  property  and  the  ten¬ 
ant.  I  found  that  several  of  our  friendly 
competitors  had  lost  clients  in  forgetting 
this  factor.  Here  is  a  case:  The  owner  of 
a  property  comes  into  the  office.  He  is 
moving  out  of  town  or  to  an  apartment, 
and  wishes  to  rent  the  home  he  is  living 
in.  The  rent  to  be  charged  is  agreed  upon. 
Being  a  good  rental  man,  you  quickly  rent 
his  house  in  today’s  tight  market  for  the 
top  rental  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month. 
The  new  tenant  moves  in,  you  collect  your 
commission,  and  all  is  well  for  two  months 
until  some  minor  repair  is  required  which 
the  owner  refuses  to  make.  The  tenant  goes 
to  the  local  rent  control  office.  The  office 
gets  out  its  file.  Evidence  is  found  that 
your  owner  bought  the  property  after  the 
rent  control  freeze  date.  On  the  freeze  date 
the  house  rented  for  sixty-five  dollars  per 
month.  Your  owner  receives  a  letter  to 
adjust  his  seventy-five  dollar  rent  and  re¬ 
fund  the  difference.  He  is  angry  because 
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he  feels  you  should  have  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  find  out  about  the  status  of  the 
property  on  the  freeze  date.  He  came  to 
yon  for  help  but  you  did  not  get  aU  the 
facts  before  going  ahead.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  incensed  and  yon  may  lose  your 
client.  Remember  to  get  all  the  facts  and 
check  the  registered  rent  ceiling  as  of  the 
freeze  date. 

Down  Payment 

Here  is  another  headache  that  will  yield 
'  to  inteUigent  treatment.  You  know  of  the 
one-third  down  payment  and  ninety-day 
notice  to  tenants  in  event  of  sale.  The 
regulation  has  since  been  changed  to  re¬ 
quire  a  twenty  per  cent  down  payment  and 
a  ninety-day  notice. 

One  real  estate  firm  brags  that  it  has 
never  given  ninety  days*  notice.  You  may 
ask,  **How  do  they  get  away  with  it  and 
talk  about  it?**  It  is  simple,  these  Realtors 
bring  the  tenant  right  into  the  deal.  The 
tenant  knows  he  has  to  vacate  in  ninety 
days.  This  firm  has  found  that  by  a  small 
concession,  a  slight  rent  rebate,  or  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  moving  expenses,  the  tenants  will 
agree  to  move  in  twenty  or  thirty  days,  but, 
be  sure  and  get  the  tenant  signed  up  in 
writing.  Then  if  he  changes  his  mind  and 
runs  to  the  rent  control  office,  the  office 
wiU  back  you  up  on  the  presentation  of  his 
written  agreement  to  vacate. 

Rent  control  offices  have  so  many  cases 
to  handle  that  if  you  keep  records  you 
wiU  find  them  very  co-operative.  As  our 
rent  control  agent  says,  “Records  help 
prove  your  veracity.** 

Use  of  Records 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  need  of 
adequate  records  in  securing  upward  rent 
adjustments  or  satisfying  the  rent  control 
office  upon  tenant  complaint.  If  you  are 
handling  fnmi^ed  apartments,  take  an 
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inventory  of  all  your  furniture  and  the 
condition  of  each  piece.  It  may  be  too  late 
for  you  to  do  this  accurately  as  of  the  freeze 
date  but  do  the  best  you  can  right  now  if 
you  do  not  have  such  records.  Then  when 
you  put  in  new  furniture  or  additional 
pieces  you  can  definitely  substantiate  your 
request  for  more  rent.  The  same  idea  ap. 
plies  to  services  that  you  may  be  rendering 
and  including  in  the  rent.  In  one  apartment 
you  may  be  giving  maid  service;  in  an¬ 
other,  telephone  service;  in  another,  ice. 
Change  in  tenants  may  mean  change  in 
service.  Keep  an  individual  record  of  each 
apartment,  saving  your  owner  and  yourself 
trouble, as  well  as  improving  your  earnings. 

Regulation  Violations 

Priorities  and '  L  41,  are  headaches  de¬ 
luxe.  We  can  hark  back  to  our  original 
theme  of  dynamite.  Failure  to  observe 
these  regulations  has  already  caused 
serious  difficulties  to  a  number  of  manag¬ 
ers.  In  one  large  office  building  a  serious 
violation  occurred.  The  final  result  was 
that  the  particular  building  involved  can 
make  no  further  alterations  during  the  war 
period.  The  city  is  booming  but  that  build¬ 
ing  is  stymied  and  cannot  share  in  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  rent  roll  as  do  its 
competitors.  Would  you  remain  long  as 
manager  for  an  owner  if  you  tied  up  his 
building  for  the  entire  war? 

Be  sure  to  get  your  decisions  in  writing. 
It  is  far  better  to  take  the  additional  time 
required  to  make  a  formal  written  appli¬ 
cation,  wait  for  a  few  days  for  the  decision 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  writ¬ 
ten  approval,  than  to  get  in  trouble.  Even 
if  you  do  get  straightened  out  after  the 
compliance  section  has  checked  on  some 
doubtful  maintenance  work,  you  wiU  find 
that  yon  have  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  time 
digging  up  the  facts  and  conferring  with 
various  compliance  inspectors.  Perhaps  all 
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work  has  been  held  up  until  a  decision  has 
been  reached.  It  becomes  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  in  many  cases  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  always  a  straight  line  between 
two  points. 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  many 
contractors  come  into  the  War  Production 
Board  office,  and  talk  to  one  man  who  gives 
an  entirely  honest  opinion  on  the  problem 
as  it  is  presented  to  him.  These  contractors 
go  ahead  with  certain  improvements  and 
later  find  they  have  not  complied  with  the 
rules  and  regulations.  The  WPB  Compli¬ 
ance  Division  makes  a  routine  check,  finds 
a  violation  of  their  rules,  bang!  the  dyna¬ 
mite  has  blown  up!  Forthwith  you  receive 
a  letter  that  no  more  work  can  be  done 
in  your  building  and  that  an  investigation 
is  under  way.  The  contractor  has  forgotten 
to  whom  he  talked,  can’t  remember  the 
man’s  name,  or  where  he  sat.  You  stand 
around  helpless  and  temporarily  hopeless 
with  a  million  dollar  buUding  involved  and 
a  nice  management  contract  hanging  by  a 
thread.  Even  if  the  contractor  knows  to 
whom  he  talked,  the  man  at  WPB  has  had 
hundreds  of  cases  since  then  and  it’s  a  hun- 
dred-to-one  shot  that  neither  he  nor  anyone 
in  the  same  job  can  remember  what  the 
facts  were. 

For  the  moment  you  are  definitely  out  of 
luck.  Only  the  Board  itself  could  have 
given  the  authority  that  the  contractor 
claimed  he  had  received  orally  from  an 
information  man.  In  time,  if  the  violation 
is  minor  and  you  are  innocent  yourself,  the 
cape  will  be  cleared  with  a  restriction  on 
new  construction  work  in  your  building  for 
several  months. 

Today,  the  ruling  of  the  War  Production 
Board  sets  out  that  if  any  part  of  a  job  is 
new  construction,  then  the  whole  is  con- 
isidered  new  work,  so  watch  repair  activ¬ 
ities  closely.  Of  course  you  are  allowed 
from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars 
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each  year  for  new  work  without  WPB  ap¬ 
proval  depending  on  the  type  of  property. 
However,  if  you  do  jobs  that  include  a  few 
feet  of  new  partition  and  a  great  deal  of 
painting  and  floor  work,  your  small  allow¬ 
ance  is  gone  in  one  or  two  jobs. 

Furthermore,  distinctions  are  sometimes 
rather  technical  as  they  almost  unavoid¬ 
ably  will  be  when  restrictions,  of  necessity, 
are  urgent. 

One  example  is  floor  repair.  If  you  wish 
to  put  down  linoleum  in  a  certain  space 
where  the  floor  needs  repairing,  you  have 
new  construction  if  you  cement  it  down 
and  a  charge  against  your  allowance.  If 
you  have  used  up  your  allowance  you  need 
WPB  approval  or  you  will  find  yojirself  in 
trouble  with  its  compliance  section.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  linoleum  is  tacked 
down,  it  is  only  a  repair  job. 

The  amendment  passed  in  February, 
1943  includes  trouble  for  anybody  who  par¬ 
ticipates  in  a  violation  and  it  is  possible  to 
participate  in  a  violation  without  knowing 
it  until  the  compliance  inspector  comes 
along.  This  amendment  was  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  stop  combination  repair  and 
maintenance  work  tacked  onto  or  coupled 
with  a  small  amount  of  new  work. 

Get  it  in  Writing 

One  case  in  point  was  where  the  new 
owner  of  a  tavern  decided  to  lift  its  face 
a  bit  to  impress  his  tavern  keeping  person¬ 
ality  upon  it.  Unfortunately  the  new  owner 
did  not  know  about  the  amendment.  The 
building  manager  didn’t  know  about  the 
details  of  the  job.  The  job  had  only  about 
six  hundred  dollars  of  new  work  but  about 
twenty-two  hundred  dollars  of  maintenance 
work.  Bang!  the  dynamite  blew  up  again! 
Under  the  amendment  the  inspector  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  enterprising  tavern  keeper  and 
the  amazed  property  manager.  The  entire 
job  was  considered  as  new;  total  new  work 
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therefore  $2,800  and  a  clear  violation  of 
the  law.  Always  go  to  the  board  first,  have 
the  work  approved  in  writing  and  the  man* 
agement  work  will  be  much  easier. 

Meet  the  Ration  Man 

No  discussion  of  present*day  property 
management  troubles  could  be  written 
without  a  visit  to  the  ration  board.  In  this 
case  instead  of  going  to  the  Board  or  lead¬ 
ing  ration  officials,  two  backroom  clerks 
who  work  closely  with  the  official  in  charge 
of  fuel  oil  were  interviewed. 

The  latest  ruling  in  Minneapolis  is:  ‘^No 
more  conversions  from  oil  to  coal  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  plant  or  the  amount 
of  oil  consumed.^  Check  with  the  local 
office  to  see  if  that  same  rule  applies  in 
your  town.  This  rule  apparently  results 
because  of  the  coal  shortage  due  to  strike 
and  wage  difficulties  among  the  miners. 

These  changes  come  rapidly.  We  were 
required  to  make  a  conversion  to  coal  early 
this  summer  in  a  government  owned  FHA 
project.  Had  we  been  unable  to  secure 
parts  we  would  not  have  spent  nearly 
$5,000  on  this  conversion. 

Watch  all  fuel  oil  coupons.  Many  people 
are  losing  them.  This  places  additional 
work  on  overworked  ration  boards. 

Our  ration  board  has  another  trouble 
spot  nyith  people  moving.  Fuel  oil  rations 
go  with  the  property.  They  follow  the 
premises,  not  the  various  and  changing  oc¬ 
cupants.  Build  a  bit  of  good-will  and  help 
the  tenants  by  seeing  that  when  they 
move,  they  turn  their  coupons  back  to  the 
ration  board  at  once  and  not  to  the  new 
tenant.  The  new  tenant  can  then  get  his  new 
coupons  quickly  and  warm  up  his  home. 

Finally,  let  me  pass  on  something  the 
two  clerks  to  whom  I  spoke  said  that  really 
went  home.  **Please  tell  people  to  be 
courteous.  So  many  times  we  answer  the 
phone  and  get  a  burst  of  irate  conversa¬ 


tion  before  we  even  know  what  the  trouble 
is  all  about.  We  are  only  human,  we  want 
to  help,  and  if  people  will  try  to  co-operate 
and  be  courteous,  we’ll  do  our  best  to 
straighten  out  their  problems.  They  should 
remember  that  some  of  their  best  fellow 
citizens  are  running  these  local  boards, 
giving  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  hours 
of  time  without  any  charge  to  help  win 
this  war.  We  are  bound  by  regulations 
from  regional  and  Washington  headquar* 
ters.  We  can’t  change  them.”  Know  your 
regulations,  the  local  ration  office  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you,  be  co-operative,  remem¬ 
ber  the  fine  fellows  that  are  giving  so 
generously  of  their  time,  for  victory  is  com¬ 
ing  our  way  so  try  to  help  speed  the  day. 

Controls 

If  we  do  our  best  to  live  with  these  many 
government  war  and  peacetime  controls 
and  activities  in  wartime,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  a  proper  job  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  for  many  years  to  come. 

When  peace  comes  we  will  not  be  free 
of  all  controls.  Reports  that  we  make  to¬ 
day  were  recently  eounted  up  and  com¬ 
pared  with  reports  of  less  than  ten  years 
ago.  Here  is  the  list  of  reports  required  as 
of  November,  1943: 

State:  Minnesota  unemployment  tax 

Information  return 
Disqualification  reports 
Federal:  Employees  social  security  tax 

Employers  social  security  con¬ 
tribution 

Minnesota  unemployment  tax 
(Federal) 

Withholding  tax 

Victory  tax 

War  bond  deductions 

Social  security  number 

Employees  exemption  certificates 

Information  return 

Tax  deduction  reports. 
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If  you  can  learn  to  live  with  government 
controls  daring  the  war,  you  will  be  able 
to  live  happily  with  fewer  government 
controls  in  peacetime.  However,  many  of 
these  controls  are  here  to  stay,  to  a  large 
extent,  regardless  of  which  political  party 
is  in  power.  As  a  result,  owners  will  turn 
to  experienced  property  managers  as  they 
have  more  and  more  difficulty  with  gov* 
emment  agencies  under  changing  rules 
and  interpretations.  If  one  is  to  succeed  as 
a  property  manager  he  will  need  an  or* 
ganization  able  to  handle  these  problems. 
Prepare  today  or  be  out  tomorrow. 

The  Forward  Look 

General  economic  and  scientific  matters 
are  far-reaching  in  their  possibilities  and 
effects.  Watch  what  is  in  the  making  or  go 
down  under  the  aggressive  competition  of 
wide-awake  property  managers  and  a 
younger  generation. 

We  will  have  a  national  debt  of  several 
hundred  billions  of  dollars  with  an  annual 
interest  charge  alone  equal  to  our  annual 
Federal  budget  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 
This  means  a  more  active,  larger  economy, 
and  higher  price  levels.  Anything  less 
means  disaster.  Business  men  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  loyal  American  citizens  will 
not  let  that  happen.  We  can  do  it  after 
the  war  ends  with  only  a  temporary  let¬ 
down  during  the  conversion  period. 

Jesse  Jones  reported  that  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  has  authorized  construc¬ 
tion,  equipment,  or  expansion  of  1,753 
plants  throughout  the  country  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  supplies:  534  for  aviation; 
eighty-four  for  aluminum;  thirty-five  for 
gasoline;  116  for  machine  tools;  forty  for 
magnesium;  sixty  for  mining  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  minerals  and  metals;  seventy-five 
for  ordnance;  seventy-eight  for  radio  and 
scientific  equipment;  sixty-five  for  ship 
construction  and  parts;  164  for  iron,  steel. 


and  related  products;  sixty  for  synthetic 
rubber;  fourteen  for  jewel  bearings  and 
diamond  dies;  forty-three  for  hemp  and 
rope;  six  pipe  lines;  and  2,000  mines  have 
been  opened  or  financed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  critical  material.  All  these  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  Government  is  in 
business. 

The  Government  is  also  in  our  business; 
we  property  managers  have  a  job  to  serve 
all  business  in  doing  our  part  in  getting 
the  Government  out  of  real  estate  owner¬ 
ship  when  the  war  is  over. 

Danger  Signs 

Our  national  resources  are  dwindling 
rapidly.  Our  oil  resources  are  being  used 
up  faster  than  new  sources  are  being  dis¬ 
covered.  Our  high  grade  iron  ores  are 
going  into  the  mighty  steel  furnaces  at  a 
rate  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
very  scarce  in  another  decade.  High  grade 
copper  ores  will  be  pretty  well  used  up  in 
another  score  of  years.  Timber  is  going 
fast  but  can  be  replaced  under  intelligent 
private  and  public  control.  All  these  and 
other  scarcities  will  affect  activities  either 
in  shortages,  substitutes,  higher  prices,  or 
possibly  all  of  them. 

One  bright  spot  is  the  tremendous  de¬ 
velopment  in  plastics  and  other  chemical 
research.  That  is  a  long  discussion  in  itself. 
We  will  find  plastics  in  new  electrical 
equipment,  new  plumbing,  new  furniture, 
new  walls,  and  in  fact,  almost  anything 
with  which  we  come  in  contact. 

Construction  will  go  forward  at  once 
when  peace  comes.  Having  spent  four 
years  in  Washington  in  an  agency  allied 
with  home  building,  as  we  were  coming 
out  of  the  last  depression,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  thinking  there  that  is  based  upon 
the  success  of  the  construction  and  auto¬ 
mobile  industries  which  had  a  major  part 
in  bringing  this  country  out  of  the  last 
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depreMion.  We  can  confidently  expect  our 
Government  to  give  the  home  building 
business  every  bit  of  help  possible  once 
the  war  is  over.  New  homes  using  plastics 
and  other  new  inventions  means  that  older 
properties  will  become  obsolete  more 
rapidly  with  consequent  lowering  in  their 
prices. 

Serious  Thinking 

You  as  a  property  manager  should  think 
about  this  and  its  possible  effect  upon  the 
properties  yon  are  managing.  Are  you  ad¬ 
vising  your  owners  rightly  or  just  sitting 
tight?  How  about  population  changes  in 
your  town?  Do  yon  know  what  all  your 
new  war  citizens  are  going  to  do?  Are 
they  here  only  for  the  big  money  and  the 
duration?  The  State  of  New  York  lost  650,- 
000  people  in  three  years  in  the  spring  of 
1943.  Only  twelve  states  gained  popula¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  situation  in  your  town 
and  how  will  it  effect  your  properties? 

Air  transportation  brings  the  entire 
world  to  your  door  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
New  developments  around  airports  may 
come.  Your  city  is  only  twenty-four  hours 
or  less  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

With  plastics,  air  conditioning,  unbreak¬ 


able  glass,  electronics,  radiant  wall  heating 
new  designs,  greater  use  of  aluminum  and 
chromium,  and  greater  use  of  color,  obso¬ 
lescence  can  and  will  bring  on  another 
building  boom  provided  venture  capital  ii 
not  taxed  out  of  existence.  With  the  boom, 
thousands  of  buildings  will  drop  in  value 
and  become  second  and  third-rate  stmo 
tures  or  worse.  As  our  fliers  say:  are  yon 
on  the  beam?  Are  you  coming  in  safely? 
You  need  to  know  your  business  thorough¬ 
ly,  including  a  keen  working  knowledge  of 
government  regulations.  In  addition  yon 
need  the  help,  advice,  and  prestige  of  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management.  Thu 
is  an  age  of  the  professional  man  and  a 
professional  man  is  one  because  of  hit 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  for 
knowing  the  full  details.  Perhaps  these 
facts  and  ideas  presented  here  will  make 
you  think  a  little  more  about  our  mutual 
problems.  They  may  bring  home  the 
thought  that  in  this  new  peacetime  world 
we  must  all  be  able  to  see  our  same  fun¬ 
damental  problems  in  their  new  setting. 
There  is  a  thrilling  and  interesting  new 
day  ahead  that  we  hope  is  not  far  off.  Pre¬ 
pare  today  to  serve  tomorrow,  for  service, 
if  given  brings  results. 
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Plastics  and  Politics 

By  Theodore  H.  Maenner,  C.P.M. 

How  to  increase  the  management  business  has  been  an  absorbing  ques¬ 
tion  for  those  who  read  this  magazine.  One  of  our  recent  C.P.M.^s  has 
some  answers  and  since  his  solutions  are  simple,  it  should  be  within  the 
province  of  every  management  student  to  profit  thereby.  Mr.  Maenner 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  because  he  is  nqt  alone  successful 
in  the  management  business,  he  is  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Nebraska. 


^  RECENT  survey  tells  us  that  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  civilian  population  has  declined  2.4  per 
cent  since  1940  and  that  our  metropolitan 
counties  has  increased  by  a  like  per  cent. 
This  decline  in  national  civilian  popula¬ 
tion,  in  effect,  means  a  gain  of  at  least 
five  million  in  the  United  States,  when  you 
recall  that  we  have  at  least  eight  million 
people  serving  in  our  armed  forces,  so  we 
can  estimate  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent. 
W^e  should  not  expect  any  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  population  to  influence  our  pros¬ 
perity,  as  it  did  between  1910-1920  in  this 
country,  for  the  small  increase  of  2.4  per 
cent  in  our  metropolitan  or  large  city  pop¬ 
ulation,  is  of  course  due  to  war  activity. 
In  many  specific  cities  it  is  more  than  that, 
but  in  other  cities,  without  war  work  — 
there  is  a  reduction  in  population.  How 
about  the  population  trend  in  your  own 
immediate  trade  territory?  That  does  in¬ 
fluence  your  own  prosperity.  The  trade 
territory  of  my  city  (Omaha)  embraces 
almost  all  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  in 
ipite  of  war  activities  our  state  population 
has  dropped  from  1,300,000  in  1940  to 
1,200,000  today.  That  is  something  which 
wiU  have  a  very  definite  effect  upon  us 
after  the  war.  So  then,  we  have  the  local 
population  picture  before  us.  Let’s  drop 
it  for  a  minute  and  see  how  our  manage¬ 
ment  business  is  behaving  just  now. 


Enter  Management 
“Sorry,  sir,  but  I  just  sold  my  apartment 
to  a  fellow  who  says  he's  going  to  manage 
it  himself."  That  is  a  statement  that  we 
hear  too  often.  What  is  the  ^rst.best  thing 
to  do  about  it?  To  us,  who  have  felt  so 
secure  in  the  management  business  and 
which  has  been  the  strongest  department 
in  our  business,  came  a  definite  need  to 
do  something.  We  promptly  organized  a 
brokerage  department  which  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  sales  of  investment  property  to  people 
that  we  hope  will  let  us  manage  the  prop¬ 
erty.  We  have  had  many  buyers  come  to 
us  and  ask  us  to  obtain  for  them  an  in¬ 
vestment  property.  In  tbe  past,  we  bave 
done  a  haphazard  job  of  finding  a  piece 
of  property  for  them.  Now  our  policy  is 
to  suggest  to  any  owner  for  whom  we 
manage,  that,  provided  he  wants  to  sell  to 
let  us  make  the  sale,  then  we  try  to  sell 
it  to  someone  who  will  let  it  stay  in  our 
hands.  We  are  urging  our  brokerage  de¬ 
partment  to  study  and  know  the  investment 
properties  in  the  hands  of  other  agents. 
If  we  can  then  sell  to  people  who  will 
let  us  manage — we  have  then  acquired  ad¬ 
ditional  management  business.  A  strong 
brokerage  department  can  materially  help 
retain  and  acquire  management  contracts. 
This  is  the  time  to  start  a  brokerage  de¬ 
partment.  If  you  already  have  one,  build 
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it  up  and  make  a  going  business  of  it. 

Another  way  to  make  sure  of  holding 
the  management  business  you  now  have  is 
do  something  outside  of  the  immediately 
obvious  thing  required  of  a  good  manage¬ 
ment  firm.  Why  not  a  complete  planning 
of  a  remodeling  program?  How  is  your 
fifty  unit  apartment  with  Murphy-in-a-door 
heds  going  to  meet  competiticm  after  the 
war?  Is  the  community  changing,  so  that 
a  few  apartments  should  be  converted  into 
bedroom  units?  All  of  us  are  slowing 
down  on  our  decorating  and  modernizing 
during  the  war.  What  shall  we  do  about 
new  plastic  plumbing,  windows,  fluorescent 
lights,  and  new  kitchens  that  will  appear 
in  apartments  after  the  war?  Are  you 
warning  your  owner  to  build  up  a  cash 
reserve  now?  If  so,  shouldn’t  you  back 
your  warning  up  with  a  study  of  his  apart¬ 
ment,  its  future  trend,  and  its  needs  with  a 
complete  schedule  of  probable  costs.  Don’t 
brush  this  thought  aside  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  you’ll  wait  till  the  war  is  over, 
because  by  that  time  all  your  presently 
made  schemes  may  have  to  be  scrapped 
anyway.  Suppose  you  scrap  them,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  you  have  influenced 
your  owner  to  think  in  terms  of  the  future 
welfare  of  his  apartments,  and  when  you 
do  that,  you  make  him  both  grateful  and 
appreciative  of  your  interest  in  his  build¬ 
ing  and  his  business. 

Service 

The  war  has  opened  up  another  avenue 
for  getting  management.  In  two  cases  of 
private  owner-management,  the  owners  en¬ 
tered  the  armed  forces  and  “Mama”  is 
managing.  Our  firm  did  not  “barge  in” 
and  ask  for  the  management  contract, 
rather,  we  put  these  two  women  on  our 
weekly  telephone  list.  We  told  them  about 
rent  control  —  helped  them  get  started 
properly — loaned  them  painters  and  other 


mechanics.  We  have  made  a  study  of  their 
tax  structures  and  in  one  case  think  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  a  reduction.  Now 
many  think  that  this  is  too  much  “free 
service”  —  but  commercial  products  have 
attained  a  wide  distribution  by  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  willingness  to  give  free  samples. 

Business  Outlook 

The  Federal  Government  will  have  in¬ 
creasing  need  for  good  management  serv¬ 
ices.  At  present  the  homes  use  or  homes 
conversion  activity  of  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Agency  —  which  is  being  operated  by 
HOLC  is  actively  being  pushed  in  many 
cities.  The  NHA  designates  a  certain  com¬ 
munity,  where  housing  units  are  needed, 
and  then  proceeds  to  rent  old  houses, 
apartments,  hospitals,  and  schools  “as  is” 
and  invests  government  funds  to  convert 
them  into  acceptable  housing  units.  The 
point  is  that  these  projects  must  be  man¬ 
aged  and  the  HOLC  must  designate  the 
managers.  Many  of  these  managers  will 
be  the  same  as  those  who  represented  the 
HOLC  in  the  past,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  and  then  too,  if  it  is  so,  additional 
management  help  would  be  required  for 
many  localities. 

Many  large  scale  housing  projects  will 
be  erected  after  the  war  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  will  be  privately  financed,  or 
municipally  controlled.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  also  have  a  few  of  its  own  to 
build,  if  your  particular  community  can’t 
exert  sufficient  leadership  of  its  own.  Why 
not  lay  plans  to  be  in  the  running  for 
some  of  this  management  business?  As 
to  locally  controlled  projects,  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  being  qualified  and  going  after  the 
business.  As  to  the  federally  controlled 
business,  it  behooves  every  manager  to 
help  promote  national  legislation  which 
will  allow  private  business  to  manage  such 
projects.  Now  about  this  “fully  qualified” 
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business.  Anybody  who  has  taken  the  In* 
Btitute  management  course  wiU  vouch  for 
its  thoroughness  and  its  value  regardless 
of  how  long  he  has  been  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  field.  Indeed  the  rating  of  C.P.M., 
and  the  regard  with  which  it  is  held  by 
life  insurance  companies  and  government 
officials  who  will  have  management  ap¬ 
pointments  to  make,  is  worth  the  effort  to 
work  for  and  to  get.  Are  you  a  C.P.M.? 
It  will  be  of  increasing  value  to  you  as 
you  get  into  postwar  business. 

Income  Angles 

Another  postwar  activity  to  prepare  for, 
is  the  sale  of  government  owned  property. 
A  survey  of  all  such  government  owned 
property,  right  now  would  be  advisable. 
The  constant  study  of  possible  use  of  such 
various  properties  and  finding  a  buyer,  is 
advisable.  Some  of  these  properties  will 
be  subject  to  management,  which  you  can 
obtain,  others  may  be  purchased  by  a  com¬ 
pany  to  do  its  manufacturing  business  in 
which  case  it  is  still  worth  working  on, 
because  the  brokerage  department  will 
benefit.  We  have  discussed  somewhat  the 
matter  of  how  to  hold,  or  get  new  manage¬ 
ment  contracts.  How  about  building 
up  the  by-products  of  the  management 
business? 

First,  what  are  these  by-products?  There 
is  insurance  —  mortgage  loans  —  apprais¬ 
als — service  to  your  community,  and  many 
other  by-products  of  the  management  bus¬ 
iness.  I  hold  that  the  insurance  business, 
when  conducted  by  an  intelligent  depart¬ 
ment  manager  who  knows  the  insurance 
business,  can  he  made  a  definite  part  of 
superior  property  management  service  as 
well  as  produce  some  income  for  an  office 
for  one  of  its  greatest  assets  is  its  stability 
of  income  which  is  not  usually  the  case  of 
the  brokerage  department. 

A  mortgage  loan  department  should  by 


all  means  be  a  must  department  of  a  well 
operated  management  company.  A  vast 
segment  of  your  tenants  are  prospects  for 
loans,  either  for  homes,  or  the  purchase 
of  their  own  business  property.  Manage¬ 
ment,  brokerage,  and  mortgages  are  all  in¬ 
terlocked.  A  sale  can  often  be  assured  by 
the  ready  co-operation  of  the  mortgage 
department  and  that  sale  could  mean  the 
acquisition  of  a  management  contract. 

Know  Appraising 

In  view  of  great  uneertainties  ahead,  a 
man  is  w'ell  advised  who  improves  himself 
in  the  appraisal  field.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  hooks  available^  and  The  Ap¬ 
praisal  Journal  is  unexcelled  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  field.  Every  manager  has  had 
some  appraisal  experience  which  he  will 
find  a  fair  background  upon  which  to 
build.  A  study  of  these  materials  should 
place  him  in  a  more  scientific  frame  of 
mind  as  to  appraisal  procedure.  Where  are 
the  prospects?  In  our  community  the  in¬ 
evitable  “government”  turned  up  as  our 
best  prospect.  It  had  to  “take”  a  laundry 
building,  business  and  all.  It  negotiated  a 
lease  for  a  large  building  for  warehouse 
purposes,  then  subsequent  review  devel¬ 
oped  that  it  shouldn’t  pay  the  amount  of 
rent  originally  contracted  for.  In  another 
case  a  group  of  tenants  were  dispossessed, 
so  that  a  government  agency  could  have 
the  space.  Every  community  has  similar 
cases  and  under  these  conditions,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  property  or  leases  must  have  the 

'Amer.  Inst,  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers — ^Appraisal 
Terminology;  Babrork — Valuation  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate;  Boerkh — Manual  of  Appraisals;  Bonbright 
— Valuation  of  Property  2  v;  May — Valuation  of 
Residential  Real  Estate;  McMirhael — Appraising 
Manual;  Murray  —  Farm  Appraisals;  Reeves  — 
The  Appraisal  of  Urban  Land  and  Buildings; 
Sehmuts  —  The  Appraisal  Process;  Townsend  — 
How  to  Estimate. 

These  books  may  be  secured  from  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  22  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
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testimony  of  an  appraiser.  It  is  desirable 
and  educational  work,  so  why  not  place 
yourself  in  the  pathway?  Undoubtedly 
more  of  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

Your  Community  Intwest 

Let  us  look  at  ^‘service  to  your  com¬ 
munity.’’  There  opportunities  are  part  and 
parcel  of  good  management  business.  It 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
building  committee  of  your  local  Y.M.C.A., 
Masonic  Temple  Building,  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  Building,  Elks,  Odd  Fellows,  the 
school  addition  or  your  church.  That  is 
a  form  of  local  community  service  which 
is  directly  in  your  line  of  business  and 
should  be  accepted  by  every  ambitious 
manager.  Then  there  is  the  service  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  or  any  one  of  a  number  of 
community  activities,  that  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  your  business  but  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  leadership  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  More  than  that  it  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  direct  policy. 

Plastics 

Two  immediate  and  specific  matters  can 
be  considered  in  the  way  of  local  com¬ 
munity  interest :  Plastics  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  postwar  business,  just  as 
transportation  and  mass  production  have 
been  in  the  earlier  period.  What  shall  be 
done  about  it?  I  know  of  a  state  which 
passed  an  appropriation,  first  encouraged 
by  its  real  estate  men,  to  hire  a  chemist 
and  start  a  research  department,  so  that 
other  uses  could  be  found  for  its  grains 
and  farm  products,  in  addition  to  the  food 
uses.  In  comparison  with  recent  legislation 
which  provided  pay  for  not  growing  a  good 
product,  it  is  high  time  we  brought  back 
the  fundamental  philosophy  of  maximum 
production,  in  which  case  we  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  find  a  use  for  such  portion 
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of  the  farm  product  that  cannot  be  eaten. 
The  research  men  in  this  state  found  many 
uses  for  its  farm  products,  among  them 
plastic  buttons  and  auto  license  plates. 
Then  a  firm  was  induced  to  manufacture 
alcohol  for  the  making  of  plastics.  This 
alcohol  is  made  out  of  grain  produced  in 
the  state.  At  present  it  is  a  small  plant, 
hiring  two  hundred  people,  but  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  five  thousand  farmers  goes  to  this 
plant,  and  the  plastics  to  be  made  will  af¬ 
ford  employment  for  another  five  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  resultant  servicing  wiU 
require  aq  estimated  ten  thousand  more 
people.  What  is  to  prevent  this  state  from 
having  also  a  complete  synthetic  rubber 
manufacturing  plant  where  the  grains  are 
grown  and  where  the  alcohol  is  now  made? 
It  is  a  state  with  few  manufacturing  plants 
but  they  are  needed  badly.  The  state  has 
all  other  necessary  things  including  good 
labor  and,  in  normal  times  plenty  of  it. 
A  similar  situation  prevails  in  countless 
other  states  in  the  Union.  Let  us  think  in 
terms  of  plastics  and  how  our  communities 
can  be  *‘in  on  it”,  and  what  we  as  building 
managers  can  do  to  help  our  community 
keep  busy  during  the  postwar  readjust¬ 
ment  and  grow  strong  in  the  process.  How 
about  converting  your  local  war  plants  to 
peacetime  uses  —  plastics  —  synthetics  of 
all  kinds  from  which  countless  thousands 
of  different  articles  could  be  made,  from 
buttons  to  auto  bodies.  Convert  a  plant  to 
process  a  local  raw  material,  as  animal 
hides.  Make  animal  foods,  such  as  hog 
and  chicken  foods  in  the  community  where 
it  would  be  consumed. 

Planning  for  the  Future 
Now  for  another  community  activity.  A 
postvar  civic  planning  group  could  give 
study  to  the  development  of  its  blighted 
areas.  Those  areas  just  next  to  the  bus¬ 
iness  district,  where  old  houses  and  ten- 
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ements  are  allowed  to  “rot”  —  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  nearly  every  large  city.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  suggest  a  community  proj¬ 
ect  —  with  possibly  a  bond  issue  to  buy 
up  a  large  segment  of  ground,  ten  to  fifteen 
blocks,  then  selling  it  back  to  private  own¬ 
ers  for  building  up  and  developing,  but 
under  definite  restrictions  and  regulations. 
Our  modern  conception  of  plenty  of  play 
space  and  consideration  for  health  should 
be  followed.  It  would  be  evident  at  once 
that  the  local  community  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  property  than  a  private 
investor  might  be  able  to  pay  and  such 
difference  must  be  absorbed  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipality,  which  would  get  in  exchange 
some  parks  in  the  district  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  continued  to  control  its 
own  destiny,  rather  than  let  the  Federal 
Government  come  along  with  its  so-called 
“slum  clearance”  projects  —  or  federal 
public  housing  schemes.  Federal  projects 
will  be  advanced  by  the  score  for  every 
local  community  and  who  is  best  able  to 
analyze  their  merits  and  lead  the  way  for 
his  local  community  than  the  property 
manager?  It  has  been,  in  my  estimation, 
among  other  things,  the  management  bus¬ 
iness’  apathy  and  lack  of  leadership  that 
has  forced  federal  housing  plans  to  be 
made.  And  while  there  are  no  slum  clear¬ 
ance,  or  federal  public  projects  in  process, 
that  is  just  an  “armistice”  and  it  will  pro¬ 
ceed  full  blast  right  after  the  war,  unless 
we  have  local  projects  of  our  own  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Let’s  not  be  found  wanting  in  lead¬ 
ership  this  time.  In  the  building  man¬ 
agement  field,  we  are  entirely  too  close  to 
our  business  for  our  own  good. 

Management  business  is  not  obtained  by 
high  pressure  solicitation  and  aggressive 
salesmanship — but  rather  by  the  principle 
that  “by  your  works  shall  you  be  known”. 
Choice  management  contracts  are  awarded 
by  an  owner  to  a  manager,  after  careful 


study  of  the  field,  and  often  without  the 
future  manager  even  knowing  that  he  is 
being  considered.  Thus,  a  wide  and  useful 
community  activity  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  getting  consideration  when  a  man¬ 
agement  change  is  in  the  offing.  1  have  no 
patience  with  the  manager  who  is  always 
“too  busy”  to  enter  into  his  community 
affairs.  He  is  at  once  selfish  with  a  few 
hours  of  his  time  to  the  point  that  he  over¬ 
looks  the  much  greater  loss  of  missing  out 
on  a  management  contract.  A  good  man¬ 
ager  should  see  to  it  that  he  is  widely 
known  in  his  community. 

In  the  matter  of  local  community  affairs, 
the  field  of  politics  must  henceforth  be 
considered  a  definite  part  of  every  form 
of  private  enterprise.  Witness  the  many 
companies  which  now*  have  vice-presidents 
whose  job  it  is  to  interest  themselves  in 
who  is  running  for  local,  state,  and  nation¬ 
al  offices.  If  you  doubt  this,  do  a  little 
inquiring  of  your  own.  Why  did  this  hap¬ 
pen?  Because  private  enterprise  was  so 
busy  making  money,  and  then  having  made 
it,  felt  so  smug  and  secure  that  it  allowed 
our  elected  officials  to  practically  take  its 
business  away  from  it,  or  at  least  took 
away  most  of  the  liberties  and  fun  of  do¬ 
ing  business.  From  now  on,  the  man  who 
feels  that  politics  is  beneath  him  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  man  who  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  Labor  Unions  are  here  to  stay. 
Politics  and  Unions  are  here  to  stay  and 
we  had  better  be  actively  interested  in 
both  of  them.  To  what  extent  should  we 
be  interested  in  politics?  Why,  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Be  we  Democrats  or  Re¬ 
publicans,  let’s  go  out  and  work  for,  yes, 
manage  campaigns  for  the  men  we  believe 
are  for  our  American  system  of  private 
enterprise.  Politics  should  be  our  first 
order  of  business,  because  if  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  wiped  out  we  won’t  have  any  busi¬ 
ness  left  anyway. 
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Soy  from  the  broad  viewpoint  it  is  plas* 
tics  and  politics  and  from  the  narrower 
viewpoint,  it  is  add  or  develop  a  broker¬ 
age,  mortgage  loan,  appraisal,  and/or  in- 
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surance  business,  but  while  we  are  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  close  range  matters,  as  we 
inevitably  will,  let's  think  big  and  act  big 
— get  into  Plastics  and  Politics  in  earnest. 


HUMAN  NEEDS 

“We  demand  an  economic  system  that  will  yield  every 
man,  woman  and  child  reasonable  economic  security 
against  want  and  poverty,  and  reasonable  economic 
opportunity  for  advancement,  the  development  of 
talents,  education,  expansion  and  adventure.  There 
is  a  minimum,  not  of  subsistence,  but  of  deceney,  at 
which  every  member  of  a  modern  state  has  a  claim  to 
economic  protection.  If  we  are  to  build  a  true  democ¬ 
racy,  this  claim  must  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
economic  right.” 

Russell  Davenport,  editor  of  Fortune 


Inside  Information 

Public  Housing  lonks  at  Itself 

By  Raymond  E.  ISelson 

What  of  public  housing?  Management  is  looking  at  the  entire  program 
with  a  questioning  eye,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with 
the  end  of  the  war,  many  of  these  great  projects  will  come  under  private 
ownership  and  management.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  well  to  know  the 
^^inside  story”  which  may  serve  as  a  tape  measure  for  the  future.  Is 
this  article  representative  of  home  conditions  in  other  projects;  how  does 
it  compare  with  privately  owned  and  managed  ^^colonies**,  in  short  can  we, 
as  private  property  managers,  make  a  better  record  in  similar  situations? 


It  may  be  said  that  with  the  calling  of 
the  President’s  Conferenee  on  Home  Build¬ 
ing  and  Home  Ownership  in  1931  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover,  public  concern  for  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  began.  Sinee  that  con¬ 
ference  the  publie  housing  movement  has 
emerged,  first  as  a  part  of  a  publie  works 
activity  to  create  employment  during  the 
depression  years  of  the  middle  Thirties 
and  later  as  a  slum  clearance  and  low 
rent  housing  program.  More  recently,  es¬ 
pecially  since  Pearl  Harbor,  public  hous¬ 
ing  has  been  constructed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  aecommodate  war  worker  fam¬ 
ilies  in  areas  where  eritical  housing  short¬ 
ages  exist. 

During  these  formative  years,  a  motley 
array  of  architeetural  plans  have  been 
drafted,  small  and  large-seale  housing  de¬ 
velopment  have  been  eonstructed,  and  a 
variety  of  concepts  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  have  been  introduced.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  work  of  public  housing  en¬ 
thusiasts  has  been  impractical.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  it  has  involved  an  element  of 
wishful  thinking  about  the  ease  with 
which  the  slum  dweller  sprouts  wings  and 
becomes  a  model  eitizen  simply  by  moving 
into  a  public  housing  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  is  indeed  blind  to 
fact  and  reality  if  he  fails  to  recognize 


the  significant  accomplishments  in  public 
housing  during  the  past  years.  The  largest 
proportion  of  it  represents  successful  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  livable  housing  facilities, 
safe  and  healthful,  'in  keeping  with  the 
present  day  needs  of  the  lowest  income 
families. 

The  Real  Job 

A  very  important  part  of  the  housing 
job,  publie  housers  are  learning,  however, 
is  the  job  that  begins  after  the  last  nail 
has  been  driven  and  the  last  briek  placed 
in  the  buildings.  This  is  the  job  of  prop¬ 
erty  management.  This  is  the  job  of  pass¬ 
ing  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  applicants 
for  housing,  the  job  of  renting  and  col¬ 
lecting  rents,  of  maintaining  and  repairing 
the  properties.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
collect  rents,  to  determine  who  is  eligible 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  housing, 
and  to  repair  and  maintain  the  property. 
Of  fundamental  importanee  are  the  stand¬ 
ards  represented  by  these  activities  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  related  to  and 
affect  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
public  housing  program.  Accordingly,  pub¬ 
lic  housers  are  asking  themselves  questions 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  Is  public  housing  accommodating 
families  who  have  sufficient  income  and 
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who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  obtain  de* 
cent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  in  the 
private  market? 

2.  Does  the  rent  collection  record  of 
public  housing  management,  allowing  some 
for  the  quasi-indigent  character  of  the  ten¬ 
ants,  compare  favorably  with  private  man¬ 
agement  records? 

3.  Do  per  unit  maintenance  and  operat¬ 
ing  costs  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  private  property  operator? 

4.  What  functions,  such  as  educational 
and  social,  must  the  public  manager  per¬ 
form  which  are  unnecessary  in  private 
management? 

5.  Are  families  from  slum  areas  capable 
of  appreciating  or  benefiting  from  well- 
planned,  although  simple  in  design,  hous¬ 
ing  facilities?  Does  the  **coal  in  the  bath¬ 
tub”  theory  have  validity? 

These  are  searching  questions  with  fun¬ 
damental  and  far  reaching  implications. 
Not  many  of  them  have  been  answered, 
either  partially  or  fully.  But  public  hous- 
ers  have  raised  the  questions,  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  of  them,  and  are 
taking  steps  to  find  the  answers  to  them. 
Typical  of  the  many  questions  now  being 
asked  about  public  housing  as  it  relates  to 
housing  management  are  those  raised  hy 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  in  its  survey  of  home  conditions 
at  Ramona  Gardens,  a  low  rent  housing 
development  in  Los  Angeles.  This  paper 
will  consider  some  of  the  findings  of  this 
survey  and  their  importance  for  property 
management. 

Description  of  the  Housing 
Development  Surveyed 

Ramona  Gardens  is  one  of  seventeen 
large  scale  housing  developments  compris¬ 
ing  a  total  of  nearly  10,000  dwelling  units 
operated  hy  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  It  differs  from  the 
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other  developments  in  the  program  in  that 
it  was  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  slum 
clearance  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Au¬ 
thority  before  the  war.  Below  is  listed 
some  information  about  its  cost  and  phys¬ 
ical  characteristics: 

Thirty -two  acres  in  site;  eighteen  per 
cent  building  coverage;  $2,007,812  total 
costs  including  land;  $3,291  cost  per  dwell¬ 
ing  unit,  including  land;  610  family  dwell¬ 
ings;  128  one-bedroom  units;  356  two-bed- 
room  units;  126  three-bedroom  units;  102 
buildings,  two-story  group  houses,  most  of 
which  have  front  and  rear  yards;  construc¬ 
tion  of  reinforced  grout-lock  brick,  cement 
floor;  dwelling  equipment  includes  a  gas 
range,  electric  refrigerator,  gas  hot  water 
and  space  heater;  one  Administration 
building  with  space  for  the  management 
office,  a  nursery  school,  and  a  small  assem¬ 
bly  hall;  twelve  small  children’s  play  areas 
with  some  pieces  of  play  equipment;  one 
soft  ball  play  field. 

Neighborhood  resources  include  an  el¬ 
ementary  school  within  one-half  block,  a 
municipal  park  and  playground  about 
three  blocks  from  the  development,  and 
some  local  churches  and  shopping  centers 
within  one  mile. 

The  first  dwellings  at  Ramona  Gardens 
were  ready  for  occupancy  on  January  2, 
1941,  when  the  first  family  moved  into  the 
development.  On  June  1,  1941,  all  of  the 
610  dwellings  were  fully  occupied.  To  be 
eligible  the  residents  had  to  fulfil  certain 
requirements,  chief  of  which  are  these: 

1.  They  had  to  be  in  need  of  housing; 
that  is,  they  had  to  be  living  under  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  which  are  detrimental  to 
health,  safety,  or  morals. 

2.  They  had  to  be  low  income  families; 
total  family  income  was  limited  to  $1,100 
per  year. 

3.  The  head  of  the  family  had  to  be  an 
American  citizen. 
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4.  The  family  had  to  be  a  cohesive  fam¬ 
ily  group;  single  unrelated  persons  were 
not  considered  part  of  family  group. 

In  addition  to  these  eligibility  require¬ 
ments,  preference  was  given  to  families 
with  small  children.  Furthermore,  appli¬ 
cations  were  accepted  from  all  religions, 
nationality,  and  racial  groups. 

Rents  charged,  including  water,  electric¬ 
ity  for  light  and  refrigeration,  gas  for 
cooking,  hot  water,  and  heat,  were  based 
primarily  upon  the  amount  of  income  of 
the  family.  As  these  rents  had  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  to  be  within  the  financial  reach 
of  the  lowest  income  families,  they  were 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
amounts  varying  with  the  needs  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Accordingly,  three  rent  grades  were 
established  as  follows: 

$18  for  annual  incomes  between  $901 
and  $1,100. 

$15  for  incomes  between  $701  and  $900. 

$12  for  incomes  of  $700  and  below. 

A  tabulation  of  the  family  incomes  at 
the  time  of  initial  occupancy  indicated  that 
the  median  income  of  the  first  610  families 
was  $850  and  that  none  exceeded  $1,100  per 
year.  Other  income  and  family  character¬ 
istics  as  revealed  by  this  tabulation  were: 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  or  232  families 
were  dependent  upon  direct  or  work  relief 
for  income;  fifty-eight  per  cent  or  354 
families  were  Latin  American  (Mexican) ; 
thirty-eight  per  cent  or  232  families  were 
White;  three  per  cent  or  eighteen  families 
were  Negro;  six  families  were  listed  as 
Filipino,  Japanese,  and  Puerto  Riean. 

Purposes  and  Methods  of  the  Survey 

The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  had  three  purposes  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  survey: 

1.  To  inspect  the  physical  condition  of 
the  property  of  the  Authority  at  Ramona 
Gardens. 


2.  To  determine  the  general  housekeep¬ 
ing  standards  of  the  various  residents. 

3.  To  obtain  the  resident’s  reaction  to, 
and  opinion  of,  his  home  and  of  Ramona 
Gardens  in  general. 

Each  of  these  objectives,  it  was  believed, 
would  assist  the  Management  in  planning, 
developing,  and  operating  future  develop¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  correct  certain  conditions 
at  Ramona  Gardens. 

To  conduct  the  survey,  two  home  vis¬ 
itors  were  employed  to  call  on  each  of  the 
610  families.  Each  family  interview  re¬ 
quired  an  average  of  twenty  minutes  and 
was  made  during  the  two  month  period 
ending  May  31,  1942.  The  results  of  each 
interview  were  recorded  on  a  prepared 
questionnaire  schedule,  on  both  sides  of  a 
card  8^"  x  11"  in  size.  Usually  the  inter¬ 
viewer  could  make  notations  on  the  form 
card  during  the  course  of  the  interview, 
although  a  few  minutes  invariably  had  to 
be  spent  after  each  home  visit  to  make  final 
entries  and  to  summarize  the  results  of  the 
interview. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  in  method  was  to  clearly  define  terms 
and  to  set  up  criteria  by  which  to  ad¬ 
equately  describe  the  conditions  found.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  as  complete  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  standardization  as  possible  on 
judgments  and  statements  of  opinion  on 
condition  of  equipment  and  facilities,  a 
Manual  on  Survey  Procedure  was  prepared 
in  advance  for  the  use  of  the  home  visitors. 
For  example,  in  describing  the  condition 
of  the  stove,  descriptive  terms  had  to  be 
carefully  defined.  Thus: 

Minor  “leaks”  indicate  slight  odor,  the 
source  of  which  is  not  easily  deter¬ 
mined;  major  “leaks”  indicate  that  con¬ 
siderable  gas  is  escaping  and  the 
location  is  easily  determined,  and  neces¬ 
sitates  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
maintenance  department. 
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Minor  **defective”  indicates  that  the 
pilot  or  humers  do  not  light  properly, 
the  flame  is  not  correct,  that  slight  ad¬ 
justments  are  necessary,  or  the  humer 
falls  down,  the  regulator  is  not  accurate, 
or  the  door  does  not  close  properly, 
etc.;  major  ^‘defective”  indicates  that 
the  stove  is  not  working  sufficiently  well 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  family  and 
warrants  immediate  attention  of  the 
maintenance  department. 

Minor  ‘^abused’*  indicates  that  dirt  or 
improper  attempts  to  make  adjustments 
has  marred  the  stove;  major  ^‘abused” 
indicates  that  excessive  dirt  has,  or 
might,  cause  damage  to  finish,  or  that 
attempts  to  make  adjustments,  or  other 
action,  have  caused  permanent  injury 
to  the  stove. 

Minor  “dirty”  indicates  recent  dirt 
not  causing  any  damage  to  surface;  ma¬ 
jor  “dirty”  indicates  considerable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  dirt  which  has,  or  might, 
injure  the  surface  and  which  will  neces¬ 
sitate  a  strong  cleaner  to  remove. 

Again,  on  the  matter  of  housekeeping 
conditions,  objectivity  on  the  part  of  the 
interviewer  was  believed  to  be  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  The  interviewer,  for  example,  was 
instructed  not  to  permit  her  own  opinions 
of  what  eonstitutes  good  or  poor  house¬ 
keeping  to  sway  her  judgment.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  definitions  were  used  as  a  guide  in 
all  judgments  of  housekeeping  conditions: 

“Excellent”  means  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  dirt,  and  that  there  is  a 
sense  of  complete  orderliness  and  a 
proper  use  of  the  equipment  and  facil¬ 
ities.  Proper  arrangement  of  items  on 
shelves  and  in  closets  is  an  indication  of 
an  excellent  housekeeper. 

“Good”  means  above  average  house¬ 
keeping,  where  recent  dirt  in  small 
quantities  and  a  small  amount  of  dis- 
orderliness  may  be  found.  The  proper 


use  of  equipment  and  facilities  must  be 
evident. 

“Fair”  means  average,  where  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  essential  health  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  observed.  Recent  dirt 
may  be  included  in  “fair” — for  instance, 
dirty  dishes  in  the  sink  at  10  A.M.  may 
not  indicate  poor  housekeeping.  Gen¬ 
eral  orderliness  must,  howler,  prevail. 

“Poor”  means  general  disorder  and 
confusion,  where  the  housewife  either 
does  not  know  how  or  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  keep  things  clean.  Dirt  and 
offensive  odors  of  considerable  duration 
would  tend  to  make' the  judgment  defin¬ 
itely  “poor”  housekeeping. 

Survey  Findings 

In  considering  the  findings  of  the  survey, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  in¬ 
formation  gathered  reflects  conditions  as 
of  April  and  May,  1942,  after  approx¬ 
imately  one  year  of  full  occupancy.  At  the 
time  of  the  survey  it  was  possible  to  inter¬ 
view  only  599  families  of  the  610  accom¬ 
modated  at  Ramona  Gardens.  The  report 
on  the  findings  will  be  discussed  under  six 
major  headings: 

1.  Physical  condition  of  dwelling  inte¬ 
riors  and  equipment  after  one  year 
of  occupancy. 

2.  Resident  opinions  on  selected  archi¬ 
tectural  problems. 

3.  Housekeeping  and  living  standards. 

4.  Standards  of  resident  equipment  and 
furnishing. 

5.  Community  relations,  facilities,  and 
services. 

6.  Summary  of  findings  and  conclusions. 

Physical  Condition  of  DwelUng 
Interiors  and  Equipment 
Floors 

All  floors  at  Ramona  Gardens  are  con¬ 
crete  slabs,  with  a  waxed  cement  finish. 
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The  floors  are  of  natural  cement  with  no 
coloring.  In  the  survey  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  to  whether  (1)  dirty  or  abused  by 
the  residents,  (2)  covered  by  linoleum, 
rags  or  carpeting,  and  (3)  cracked.  The 
findings  indicated  that  of  the  2,995  room 
floors  in  the  599  dwellings,  approximately 
four  per  cent  were  in  a  “major”  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  a  “minor”  dirty  or 
abused  condition.  So  far  as  floor  covering 
is  concerned,  only  eleven  per  cent  of  the 
living  rooms  were  without  carpeting,  but 
fifty  per  cent,  fifty-eight  per  cent  and 
forty-two  per  cent  of  the  kitchens,  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  bedrooms, 'respectively,  had  no 
covering.  The  study  revealed  also  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  floors  had  cracks, 
most  of  which  were  sufficiently  serious  to 
justify  repair  work. 

Although  the  interviewers  did  not  ask 
direct  questions  concerning  the  residents’ 
opinion  of  the  cement  floors,  thirty-four 
per  cent  of  the  residents  complained  that 
the  floors  were  cold  and  damp,  causing 
members  of  the  families  to  have  frequent 
colds,  and  in  several  instances,  rheumatism. 
A  considerable  number  stated  that  the 
floors  and  particularly  the  stairs,  were  slip¬ 
pery  and  dangerous  for  children.  Many  of 
the  housewives  also  traced  their  aches  in 
feet,  legs,  and  baek  to  the  damp  condition 
of  the  cement  floors. 

W  alls 

The  kitehen  and  bathroom  walls  are 
painted  in  enamel  on  smooth  plaster.  All 
other  rooms  have  rough  plaster  walls  on 
which  has  been  applied  an  oil  paint.  These 
walls  were  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  (1)  dirty  or  abused,  (2)  paint 
defective,  or  (3)  cracked.  Approximately 
eight  per  cent  of  the  599  kitchens  and  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  were  “major”  dirty  or  abused 
problems,  with  an  additional  fifty  per  cent 
designated  as  “minor”  problems.  This 
means,  then,  that  nearly  one  half  of  all 


kitchen  and  living  room  walls  were  dis¬ 
covered  from  which  paint  had  been  rubbed 
off,  usually  wherever  strong  washing  pow¬ 
ders  had  been  used. 

In  approximately  one  half  of  the  rooms 
some  minor  wall  cracks  were  found.  These 
were  usually  hairline  cracks  which  were 
not  sufficiently  serious  to  require  imme¬ 
diate  repair. 

W  indows 

The  steel  casement  windows,  hinged  on 
the  side  to  open  outward,  had  screens  on 
the  inside.  They  were  considered  from  the 
standpoints  of  (1)  defective  or  inadequate 
paint,  (2)  defective  or  damaged  shades, 
and  (3)  defective  or  damaged  screens.  The 
study  indicated  that  the  use  of  strong 
washing  powders  and  the  scraping  of  fur¬ 
niture  against  the  sills  created  the  main 
paint  problem.  The  number  of  shades  and 
screens  found  to  be  damaged  or  defective 
was  negligible. 

Doors 

Both  interior  and  exterior  doors  were 
considered  from  three  viewpoints:  (1) 
paint  defective,  (2)  warped,  or  (3)  screen 
defective  or  damaged.  The  paint  on  the 
doors  and  the  conditions  of  the  screens,  it 
was  found,  were  generally  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  one  half 
of  the  doors  in  the  dwellings  were  warped, 
some  of  them  seriously.  These,  of  course, 
required  considerable  repair  and  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Authority  Owned  Equipment 

This  equipment  includes  a  space  heater, 
a  refrigerator,  a  gas  kitchen  range,  a 
kitchen  sink,  water  heater,  toilet,  bathtub, 
and  lavatory.  These  pieces  of  equipment 
were  judged  as  to  whether  (1)  chipped, 
(2)  cracked,  (3)  leaky,  (4)  defective,  (5) 
abused,  and  (6)  dirty. 

Although  some  information  was  obtained 
on  other  factors,  such  as  whether  there 
were  leaks  and  chipped,  cracked,  and  de- 
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fective  conditions,  the  findings  indicated 
that  these  conditions  did  not  exist  to  an 
appreciable  extent  and  were  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  discussion. 

On  the  whole  it  can  be  said  that  the  res¬ 
idents  are  taking  reasonable  care  of  Au¬ 
thority  owned  equipment.  Although  there 
is  very  little  evidence  of  actual  abuse  of 
equipment,  many  of  the  families  do  not 
keep  their  equipment  in  as  clean  a  con¬ 
dition  as  is  desirable.  Kitchen  ranges  and 
toilets,  for  example,  were  found  to  be  in 
the  dirtiest  condition.  About  fifty  of  the 
599  ranges  were  excessively  dirty  and  an 
additional  300  were  considered  dirty  but 
not  in  as  bad  a  condition.  The  toilets  were 
in  approximately  the  same  state.  Obviously, 
these  findings  throw  some  light  on  the 
housekeeping  standards  of  the  occupants. 

Resident  Opinions  on  Selectetl 
Architectural  Problems 
Heat  and  Heating  Facilities 

The  dwellings  at  Ramona  Gardens  are 
heated  with  a  gas  heater,  located  in  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  living  rooms.  This  one 
heater  is  assumed  to  be  adequate  to  heat 
the  living  room,  the  kitchen,  the  bathroom, 
and  all  bedrooms  on  either  the  first  or 
second  floors.  Each  resident  was  questioned 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  these  heat¬ 
ing  facilities.  Wherever  possible,  verbatim 
records  were  made  of  all  responses.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  re¬ 
sponse  categories  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dwelling  involved.  (Size  of  dwelling  is 
given  by  number  of  bedrooms  plus  kitchen, 
living  room,  and  bathroom.) 


Dwelling  Size 
1  Bdr  2  Bdr  3  Bdr  Total 


Total  dwellingt  (jamilies)  126 

347 

126 

599 

No  heating  problem . 

Bedrooms  cold  (all  rooms 

70 

125 

43 

238 

same  floor)  . 

37 

37 

Floors  cold  . 

Warm  upstairs  (bedrooms)  ; 

19 

31 

12 

62 

downstairs  cold  . 

93 

51 

144 

Miscellaneous  . 

98 

20 

118 

It  will  be  noted  that  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  total  families  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  heating  arrangements.  The 
problem  has  two  aspects:  the  first  involves 
the  difficulties  of  heating  all  rooms  of  a 
dwelling  with  one  wall  heater  in  the  living 
room,  especially  when  the  bedrooms  are 
on  the  second  floor  and  when,  with  the  ' 
tendency  of  heat  to  rise,  there  is  no  door  | 
to  the  stairway  which  would  close  off  the 
second  floor  from  the  first.  The  other  has 
to  do  with  the  cement  floors  which  are 
considered  cold,  regardless  of  the  heating 
facilities.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the 
bedrooms  of  the  one  bedroom  size  dwell¬ 
ing  are  cold  when  the  bedroom  is  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  other  rooms. 

Room  Arrangement 

The  responses  of  the  residents  to  direct 
questions  concerning  room  size  and  room 
and  door  arrangements  were  recorded 
verbatim.  These  responses  indicated  that  ! 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  families  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  room  and 
door  arrangement.  The  survey  further  re¬ 
vealed  that  approximately  ten  per  cent  of 
the  families  preferred  to  have  all  the  rooms 
on  one  floor  instead  of  on  both  the  first 
and  the  second  floors.  Another  five  per 
cent  wanted  a  door  between  the  kitchen 
and  living  room  instead  of  a  curtain.  The 
other  responses  did  not  occur  in  large 
enough  number  to  have  much  importance. 
Storage  and  Closet  Space 

Information  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
storage  space  was  also  requested  of  each 
resident.  Each  dwelling  is  provided  with 
a  closet  for  miscellaneous  storage  in  the 
kitchen,  a  clothes  closet  in  the  living  room, 
shelving  for  linens  in  the  stair  hall  and 
shelving  and  wall  hooks  for  clothes  in  each 
bedroom.  Instead  of  doors,  usually  only 
curtain  rods  in  the  doorway  are  provided 
for  the  bedroom  closets. 
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Approximately  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  residents  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  closet  space  provided.  While  only 
seven  families  stated  that  the  inadequacy 
of  the  storage  space  was  a  major  problem, 
about  thirteen  per  cent  said  they  needed 
either  more  storage  space,  more  shelving 
or  both.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  but  two  per  cent  complained  about 
not  having  regular  doors  for  the  bedroom 
and  linen  closets. 

Soundproof  Construction 

In  a  large  scale  housing  development 
there  are  two  categories  of  noise  problems 
which  are  important  from  the  management 
standpoint.  The  first  had  to  do  with  the 
degree  of  soundproofing,  which  has  been 
provided  in  the  walls  and  buildings  and 
the  extent  to  which  noise  and  sound  can 
be  transmitted  between  adjacent  dwellings. 
The  other  involves  exterior  noises,  such  as 
those  from  street  traffic  and  children’s  play 
yards,  which  annoy  dwelling  occupants. 

All  residents  stated  emphatically  that  the 
walls  between  dwellings  are  not  sound¬ 
proof.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
families  complained  of  the  interior  noises 
as  a  major  problem,  to  which  they  have 
not  become  reconciled;  the  other  two- 
thirds  stated  that  these  noises  were  a  prob¬ 
lem  hut  that  somehow  they  had  become 
accustomed  to  them. 

About  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  families 
lay  they  are  bothered  by  outside  noises. 
These  families  are  usually  elderly  people 
who  are  annoyed  by  noises  from  adjacent 
playgrounds.  Another  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
families  regard  the  outside  noises  as  a 
minor  problem,  but  say  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  them. 

Housekeeping  and  Living  Standards 
Housekeeping 

In  judging  the  housekeeping  standards 
of  the  residents,  care  was  taken  to  use  only 
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clearly  defined  terms  to  describe  the  con¬ 
ditions  found  and  to  minimize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  personal  prejudices  and 
opinions  of  the  interviewers  affecting  their 
judgments.  Local  customs  and  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  for  example,  were  found  to 
be  important.  Thus,  odors  which  might 
be  offensive  to  a  particular  interviewer 
were  first  considered  as  to  whether  they 
were  “dirty  odors”  or  odors  “common  to 
the  environment.”  If  the  former,  the  odors 
were  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
housekeeping  standards;  if  the  latter,  they 
were  ignored.  Also,  dirt,  found  almost  in 
any  form,  was  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  whether  it  was  of  recent  origin 
or  whether  it  had  existed  for  some  time. 
In  short,  was  it  “clean  dirt”  or  “dirty  dirt”; 
or  if  the  housewife  had  not  been  ill  re¬ 
cently,  would  the  home  be  in  its  present 
condition? 

It  was  frequently  difficult  to  judge  the 
housekeeping  of  a  housewife  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children.  Should  the  interview  take 
place  at  10  A.M.  when  the  homemaker  was 
just  beginning  her  housework  or  was  still 
busy  with  her  children  and  was  “letting 
the  house  go  until  evening,”  it  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
quality  of  the  housekeeping  based  upon 
the  condition  of  the  home  at  the  time.  Con¬ 
sequently,  allowance  had  to  he  made  for 
special  factors  such  as  the  time  of  the  day 
and  the  ages  of  the  children  in  the  home. 
Moreover,  “dirt  of  recent  origin”  was  con¬ 
sidered  much  less  important  than  “dirt  of 
long  standing”  in  determining  good  or  poor 
housekeeping  standards. 

On  the  basis  of  the  criteria  established 
for  judging  the  quality  of  the  housekeep¬ 
ing,  each  family  was  placed  in  one  of  four 
classes,  denoting  housekeeping  standards. 
The  number  of  residents  together  with  the 
percentage  falling  into  each  of  these  four 
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classes  are  as  follows: 

Excellent  ...  83  families  — 14  per  cent 


Good . 227  families  —  38  per  cent 

Fair . 209  families  —  35  per  cent 

Poor .  80  families  —  13  per  cent 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  were  regarded  as 
either  good  or  fair  housekeepers  and  that 
the  number  of  poor  housekeepers  was 
about  equal  to  those  noted  as  excellent. 
Although  only  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  families  were  considered  poor 
housekeepers,  the  number  of  families  in¬ 
volved,  i.e.,  eighty,  constitutes  a  manage¬ 
ment  problem  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Vermin 

Routine  questions  were  also  asked  about 
the  presence  of  vermin  in  the  house. 
Answers  to  these  inquiries  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  too  reliable  although  a  considerable 
number  frankly  admitted  having  or  having 
had  a  vermin  problem.  Bedbugs,  the  most 
common  problem,  were  admitted  by  132 
or  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  families  since 
having  moved  to  Ramona  Gardens.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one  half  of  these  families, 
however,  were  no  longer  infested  at  the 
time  of  the  interview.  Bedbug  sprays  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  furnishings  by  a  maintenance 
employee  was  the  usual  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  although  generally  regarded  as  not 
always  effective.  In  addition,  119  families 
complained  of  cockroaches. 

Sleeping  Arrangements 

Information  was  obtained  through  the 
survey  on  sleeping  arrangements  in  each 
family.  This  information  was  obtained  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  each  dwelling  and  whether  all  rooms 
within  the  house  were  being  properly  used 
by  the  family. 

In  comparing  the  actual  occupancy  sit- 

*  1  Bedroom  dwelling  (3  rooms) — 2  or  3  persons 

2  Bedroom  dwelling  (4  rooms) — 3,  4,  or  5  persons 

3  Bedroom  dwelling  (S  rooms) — 4, 5, 6  or  7  persons 


nation  as  revealed  by  the  survey  with  the 
Occupancy  Standards*  which  govern  the 
assignment  of  families  to  dwelling  size,  it 
was  found  that  ten  families  were  living  in 
dwellings  which  were  larger  than  needed. 
Usually  this  was  because  a  member  or 
members  of  the  family  had  left  the  home, 
such  as  for  service  in  the  armed  forces 
or  employment  elsewhere,  after  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  occupancy  at  the  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fifteen  fam¬ 
ilies  in  which  there  was  definite  over¬ 
crowding.  In  these  families  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  family  exceeded  the  num¬ 
bers  permitted  for  the  various  dwelling 
sizes  by  the  Occupancy  Standards.  This 
overcrowding  frequently  was  due  to  fam¬ 
ily  members  returning  to  live  at  home 
after  the  family  was  admitted  to  Ramona 
Gardens. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  residents 
are  discouraged  from  using  the  living 
rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  survey, 
however,  revealed  that  fifty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  families  were  using  their  living 
rooms  for  this  purpose.  The  reasons  in 
many  instances  are  understandable  as  well 


as  interesting: 

Overcrowded  or  extra 

sleeping  space  needed . .  27  families 

No  apparent  reason .  13 

No  furniture  in  bedroom .  9 

Illness .  5 

Children  afraid  to  sleep 

in  own  room .  1 

Family  afraid  to  sleep 

upstairs .  1 

Bedroom  used  as  play 
room  .  1 


It  was  also  discovered  that  there  was  s 
total  of  fifty-two  bedrooms  in  as  many 
dwellings  which  were  not  used  for  sleeping 
purposes.  The  reasons  for  not  using  them 
for  this  purpose  were  given  as  follows: 

Being  used  as  play  room. 
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work  shop,  sewing  room, 


etc .  19  families 

No  furniture .  15 

Too  much  room .  8 

No  apparent  reason .  4 

Illness .  3 

Children  refuse  to  sleep 
alone .  3 


These  figures  suggest  that  some  of  the 
families  have  heen  provided  with  more 
space  than  they  actually  need  or  want  at 
the  time  of  the  survey.  They  also  indicate 
that  some  of  the  families  do  not  have 
furniture  sufficient  to  furnish  their  dwell¬ 
ing  space. 

Standards  of  Resident  Equipment 

and  Furnishings 

Resident  Owned  Equipment 

The  survey  obtained  information  on  the 
number  of  families  who  were  using  various 
kinds  of  household  equipment.  Without 
regard  for  the  condition  or  age  of  the 
equipment,  the  presence  of  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  a  mangle,  an 
electric  iron,  or  a  radio  in  the  599  homes 
was  noted  with  the  following  results: 

Washing  machines. . .  .  347  families — 

58  per  cent 

Vacuum  cleaners .  72  families — 

12  per  cent 

Mangles  .  24  families — 

4  per  eent 

Electric  irons  .  587  families — 

98  per  eent 

Radios  .  563  families — 

94  per  cent 

It  was  also  learned  that  three  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  were  using  non-electric  irons.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  these  figures  suggest  that  both  radios 
and  electric  irons  are  regarded  as  house¬ 
hold  necessities  regardless  of  the  income 
status  of  the  family. 

Resident  Owned  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  quantity  and 


quality  of  resident  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings  were  also  considered  in  the  study. 
Accordingly,  the  observations  of  the  inter¬ 
viewers  on  household  furnishings  were 
classified  as  to  whether  the  furniture  and 
furnishings  were  “extravagant,”  “comfort¬ 
able,”  “fair”  or  “inadequate.”  The  size  of 
the  home  and  the  family  was  taken  into 
account  in  judging  the  class  into  which  the 
family  should  fall.  The  distribution  was 
found  to  be  as  follows: 

Extravagant  6  families  —  1  per  cent 
Comfortable  281  families  —  47  per  cent 
Fair  246  families  —  41  per  cent 

Inadequate  66  families  —  11  per  cent 
The  above  tabulation  indicates  that 
about  one  half  of  the  families  have  ad¬ 
equate  and  comfortable  furniture  and  fur¬ 
nishings.  There  were  found,  however, 
sixty-six  families  whose  home  furnishings 
were  definitely  inadequate  and  below  any 
reasonable  standards  for  home  life. 

Related  to  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  furniture  and  furnishings  was  the 
question  of  whether  much  of  the  furniture 
was  purchased  at  the  time  the  families 
moved  into  Ramona  Gardens.  The  survey 
revealed  that  113  or  eighteen  per  cent  of 
the  599  families  had  purchased  all  new 
furniture  at  the  time  they  moved  into  the 
development.  In  addition,  186  or  thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  families  had  furniture 
which  was  partly  new  at  the  time  of  initial 
occupancy.  Most  of  these  purchases,  it  was 
learned,  were  made  on  an  installment  basis. 

Community  Relations,  Facilities, 
and  Services 
Neighbor  Relations 

One  of  the  more  difficult  and  time-con¬ 
suming  problems  of  low-rent  public  hous¬ 
ing  management  involves  neighbor  rela¬ 
tions.  Ordinarily,  such  problems  should 
not  have  to  concern  management,  but  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  management  cannot 
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afford  to  ignore  them.  For  the  kind  of 
neighbor  relations  which  exists  in  a  large 
scale  housing  development  in  a  very  real 
way  affect  the  turnover  and  stability  of  the 
tenantry  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  the  property  and 
equipment.  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  the 
whole  organization  as  a  desirable  place  to 
live  is  very  much  at  stake.  The  survey, 
therefore,  sought  to  get  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  there  were  admitted  neigh* 
bor  conflicts  and  on  what  generally  the 
bases  for  such  conflicts  were. 

Usually,  the  interviewers  approached  the 
issue  with  some  indirect  question  about 
neighbor  relations.  Responses  which  sug* 
gested  no  apparent  conflict  were  classified 
as  a  ‘‘no  problem”  response.  Although  a 
large  majority  of  the  families,  494  or 
eighty*three  per  cent  of  the  599  families, 
indicated  generally  cordial  neighbor  rela¬ 
tions,  the  following  “no  problem”  responses 
are  typical  of  those  which  suggested  a 
conscious  attempt  to  “be  a  good  neighbor”: 
“Neighbors  all  right  so  far,”;  “Like  Mex¬ 
ican  families  now,”;  “Just  say  ‘hello\  that*8 
all,”;  “I  don’t  mix  very  well  so  get  along”; 
“Easy  for  me.  I  don’t  talk  to  nobody,”;  “I 
mind  my  own  business,”  and  “I  stay  in  my 
own  yard.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  105  or 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  residents  who 
stated  that  their  neighbors  were  problems 
for  them.  There  is  considerable  importance 
to  the  fact  that  eighty-six  of  these  105  res¬ 
idents  said  that  their  neighbor  trouble 
arose  out  of  parents  getting  involved  in 
children’s  quarrels.  A  few  stated  that  they 
had  “gossipy  neighbors”  or  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  troubles  were  due  to 
“living  too  close  together.” 

So  far  as  race  relations  are  concerned, 
forty-two  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  families 
stated  that  they  preferred  to  have  each 
race  segregated  from  the  others;  but  138 
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or  twenty-three  per  cent  volunteered  the 
information  that  they  “approved”  of  mix¬ 
ing  the  races.  The  rest  of  the  residents 
either  were  indifferent  or  would  not  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion. 

Play  Space  and  Equipment 

A  number  of  small  play  areas,  with  some 
children’s  play  equipment  such  as  swings, 
slides,  and  jungle  gyms  have  been  provided 
in  various  parts  of  the  development.  There 
also  is  a  soft  ball  play  field  and  a  sur¬ 
faced  play  area  for  the  older  children. 
Questions  regarding  their  adequacy  and 
use  were  asked  of  each  of  the  residents  and 
answers  which  indicated  that  the  play 
facilities  were  adequate,  satisfactory  and 
involved  no  problem  for  the  family  were 
designated  as  “no  problem.” 

As  play  facilities  have  special  importance 
for  families  with  children,  the  answers  or 
reactions  to  questions  on  play  space  and 
equipment  are  summarized  below  for  the 
179  families  of  two  children  each  at 
Ramona  Gardens: 

No  problem .  72  —  40  per  cent 

Prefer  playing  in 

own  yard .  43  —  23  per  cent 

Play  yards  too 

crowded  .  13  —  7  per  cent 

Let  children  play  in 

street  or  parkinglot  10 —  6  per  cent 
Play  space  too  far 

from  house .  8  —  5  per  cent 

Other .  33  —  19  per  cent 

While  forty  per  cent  of  the  families  say 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  play  facil¬ 
ities  or  at  least  say  that  they  have  no  play 
space  problem,  nearly  one  half  of  the  par¬ 
ents  for  one  reason  or  another  prefer  not 
to  use  the  facilities  provided,  frequently 
because  ample  space  is  available  in  their 
own  back  yard  or  elsewhere. 

Community  Activities 

In  large  scale  housing  developments 
there  appears  to  he  a  natural  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  the  residents,  possibly  hy 
virtue  of  the  number  and  variety  of  facil¬ 
ities  used  in  common  by  both  adults  and 
children,  to  develop  and  participate  in 
community  activities.  These  activities, 
moreover,  arise  spontaneously  without  any 
prompting  or  organizational  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  management.  Some  of  these 
activities  are  successful  and  serve  a  useful 
purpose  while  many  fail,  either  because 
they  serve  no  generally  accepted  purpose 
or  because  the  leadership  is  spurious  or 
inadequate.  At  any  rate,  resident  organi¬ 
zations  inevitably  will  spring  up,  some 
temporarily,  others  for  longer  periods. 

From  the  management  standpoint,  the 
test  of  the  value  of  community  activities 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to 
the  stability  of  the  neighborhood,  by  re¬ 
ducing  turnover  and  by  making  the  devel¬ 
opment  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  foster  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  property  and  a  pride 
in  the  house  in  which  the  person  lives.  If 
community  activities  can  stand  this  test, 
they  become  potentially  valuable  tools  for 
management. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  survey  was 
conducted  at  Ramona  Gardens,  manage¬ 
ment  had  done  very  little  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  community  activities  for 
adults  or  children.  But  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  activities  had  been  initi¬ 
ated  and  that  there  was  some  regular  par¬ 
ticipation  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  res¬ 
idents.  Aside  from  activities  in  which 
children  and  young  people  participated, 
the  survey  indicated  that  there  were  a 
number  of  active  adult  groups: 

Residents*  Council . 50  families — 

8  per  cent 

Well  Baby  Clinic . 47  families — 

7  per  cent 


Nursery  and  Mothers' 

Club  . 24  families — 

4  per  cent 

Civilian  Defense  Groups  41  families — 

6  per  cent 

Cooking  and  Serving 

Class  .  23  families — 

4  per  cent 

The  tabulation,  however,  reveals  that  be¬ 
tween  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
residents  do  not  participate  in  any  kind  of 
community  activities.  A  few  typical  re¬ 
sponses  suggesting  the  reasons  for  non¬ 
participation  are  listed  below: 

No  time .  51  families — 

8  per  cent 

Husband  works  nights.  39  families — - 

6  per  cent 

Illness  or  small  ehildren 

in  family  .  38  families — 

6  per  cent 

These  figures  do  not  disclose  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  residents  as  participants  in 
community  activities.  They  do  suggest, 
nevertheless,  that  there  invariably  are 
present  in  almost  any  group  of  citizens  cer¬ 
tain  leaders,  who  are  capable  of  giving 
constructive  guidance  to  activities  which 
are  for  the  common  welfare.  They  should 
not  be  ignored;  above  all,  they  should  be 
intelligently  understood  and  whenever  nec- 
ecessary,  directed  and  guided  by  the  man¬ 
agement  at  such  time  when  their  action 
requires  it. 

Hatulbook 

The  Housing  Authority  spent  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  time  carefully  preparing 
a  handbook  to  be  given  to  the  residents 
at  the  time  they  moved  into  the  develop¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  the  handbook  was 
to  supply  the  family  with  correct  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  housing  development,  its 
management,  general  conditions  of  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  instruction  on  the  use  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  available  to  the 
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family.  It  also  gave  information  about 
shopping  facilities,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  community  resources.  The  hand* 
book  was  in  a  sense  a  message  of  welcome 
to  the  new  family  and  an  attempt  to  assist 
with  the  orientation  of  the  family  in  the 
new  neighborhood.  But  there  has  always 
heen  the  question  of  whether  the  hand* 
book  fulfilled  its  purpose  and  served  a 
need  which  could  not  be  better  handled 
in  some  other  way. 

The  survey  revealed  some  data  pertain* 
ing  to  this  matter.  In  response  to  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  value  of  the  hand¬ 
book,  the  residents  indicated  that  they: 
Did  not  receive 

a  handbook . 88  —  14  per  cent 

Believed  handbook  of 

little  or  no  value.  170  —  29  per  cent 
Believed  handbook 

generally  helpful .  341  —  57  per  cent 
These  figures  suggest  that  the  handbook 
had  value  for  over  one-half  the  families. 
A  few  of  the  most  frequent  comments  re¬ 
garding  its  usefulness  together  with  the 
number  of  residents  making  them  were: 

It  tells  us  the  rules . .  94  —  16  per  cent 
Helped  us  on  how  to 

use  equipment  . .  90  —  15  per  cent 
Tells  us  how  to  use 

house  .  23  —  4  per  cent 

Tells  us  what  to  do 

with  garbage  ....  17  —  3  per  cent 
Tells  us  how  to  cut 

lawn .  17  —  3  per  cent 

Gives  addresses  of 
d  o  c  t  o  r  s,  churches, 

clinics  .  5  —  1  per  cent 

Although  these  remarks  do  not  indicate 
whether  the  purposes  of  the  handbook 
could  have  been  better  accomplished  in 
some  other  way,  the  statistics  do  show  that 
the  handlM>ok  was  used  by  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  residents  and  that  it  had  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  the  families. 
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Summary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions 

In  considering  the  findings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  home  conditions  in  public 
housing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  based  in  large  part  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  found  in  one  low  rent  housing  de¬ 
velopment  iu  a  city  on  the  West  Coast 
Moreover,  it  is  also  important  to  consider 
the  findings  in  the  light  of  the  racial  com¬ 
position  of  the  residents,  of  the  prewar 
low  income  status  of  the  families  and  of 
living  conditions  in  the  development  ap¬ 
proximately  one  year  after  full  occupancy 
had  been  attained.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  observations  listed  below  are  to 
some  extent  typical  of  those  to  be  made 
on  any  low  rent  housing  development  in 
other  localities  and  that  they  have  im¬ 
portance  for  public  housing  generally. 
Maintenance  and  repair  work  is  needed 
on  both  structures  and  equipment. 

This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  many 
physical  and  mechanical  conditions  requir¬ 
ing  adjustment  and  repair  which  are  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  resident.  Residents  must  be 
instructed  to  report  immediately  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  which  are  not  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  It  further  suggests  the  need  for 
a  maintenance  program  whieh  provides  for 
periodic  inspections  of  all  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  structural  and  mechanical  condi¬ 
tions  and  for  maintenance  and  operating 
services  which  will  emphasize  preventive 
maintenance  as  well  as  repair  and  replace¬ 
ment. 

Architectural  designs  do  not  take 
account  sufficiently  of  management 
experience  and  problems. 

An  architectural  plan,  for  example,  may 
appear  very  desirable  on  paper  but  may 
prove  to  be  impractical  and  unsatisfactory 
from  a  management  standpoint.  In  other 
words  planning,  building,  and  site  design 
must  begin  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
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operating  policies,  problems,  and  objec* 
lives,  for  management  success  is  directly 
dependent  upon  them.  If,  to  reduce  op* 
crating  costs,  yards  and  lawns  are  to  be 
maintained  by  the  residents,  for  instance, 
this  fact  should  be  known  by  the  architects 
and  a  lawn  and  site  design  prepared  which 
would  lend  itself  practically  to  such  a 
management  policy. 

Plainy  uncolored  cement  floors 
are  unsatisfactory. 

Many  of  the  families  object  to  cement 
floors  because  they  are  considered  cold, 
damp,  and  unattractive.  This  objection  can 
be  removed  in  most  instances,  with  some 
added  expense,  by  putting  color  into  the 
cement  or,  better  still,  by  using  a  floor 
covering  such  as  wood,  asphalt  tile,  or  lino¬ 
leum.  The  added  expense  over  a  period 
of  time  can  be  justified  in  most  housing 
programs. 

Better  controls  should  be  provided 
for  heat  distribution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  although  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  heat  provided  may  have 
been  ample,  some  rooms  in  the  dwelling 
were  frequently  cold  because  the  heat 
would  settle  in  other  rooms.  Much  of  this 
heat  control  could  be  provided  if  a  door 
were  installed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  second  floor  bedrooms. 
There  also  appears  to  be  need  for  a  door 
which  would  close  off  the  kitchen  from 
the  living  room. 

Dwelling  walls  are  not  sufficiently 
soundproof. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  residents  com¬ 
plained  that  they  are  annoyed  by  the  sound 
transmitted  between  dwellings.  Although 
some  of  the  families  stated  that  eventually 
they  became  accustomed  to  noises  from 
adjacent  dwellings,  for  many  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  these  noises  are  eonstantly  irritating. 
Slum  families  respond  to  sanitary 
anti  healthful  housing  conditions. 


The  facts  disclosed  by  the  survey  rather 
conclusively  explode  the  belief  that  **slum 
dwellers  use  bathtubs  for  coal  storage.’* 
While  instances  were  found  where  residents 
had  abused  and  damaged  property  and 
equipment,  the  percentage  of  families  in¬ 
volved  was  surprisingly  small,  and  prob¬ 
ably  no  greater  than  that  of  families  living 
in  private  housing  who  are  found  to  be 
destructive. 

Public  housing  maruigement  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  property  management  function, 
an  educational  function  to  perform. 

Because  it  has  the  responsibility  of 
housing  the  lowest  income  families  and 
those  who  have  been  living  under  slum 
and  unsanitary  housing  conditions,  public 
housing  will  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  families  to  whom  sanitary  and  healthful 
living  conditions  are  a  new  experience. 
Management  must  utilize  various  educa¬ 
tional  devices  not  only  to  assist  these  fam¬ 
ilies  to  make  full  use  of  the  improved  liv¬ 
ing  accommodations  but  to  give  instruction 
on  the  use  and  care  of  household  equip¬ 
ment  and  dwelling  facilities  and  on  home- 
making  generally.  In  these  educational  ef¬ 
forts,  handbooks,  inanagciiient  bulletins, 
resident  self-help  organizations,  and  the 
resources  of  community  adult  education 
classes  should  be  employed. 

The  educational  problems  of  management 
must  also  be  approached  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  individual  family  situations. 

Experience  indicates  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  announce  a  course  in  child  care, 
honieiuaking,  or  cooking  to  be  given  by  the 
local  Board  of  Education  and  assume  that 
this  will  improve  the  housekeeping  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  families  found  to  be  ^’poor” 
housekepeers  who  damage  and  abuse  the 
property.  Such  problems  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  on  an  individual  family  basis 
and  treatment  services  should  be  provided 
aceording  to  the  needs  of  the  family  by  a 
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local  family  welfare  agency  or  by  a  man-  operation  with  existing  municipal  and  so- 
I  agement  aide  trained  in  family  case  work,  cial  agencies. 

JFell  planned  community  buildings  and  Families  of  two  or  more  racial  groups 
play  areas  are  indispensable  adjuncts  can  live  harmoniously  together, 

to  public  housing.  The  policy  of  not  segregating  minority 

Because  a  large  proportion  of  the  fam-  groups  has  shown  that  members  of  various 

ilies  have  children  and  there  is  need  for  races  can  live  together  under  conditions  of 

developing  educational  and  self-help  activ-  mutual  respect  and  understanding.  This 
ities  by  and  for  the  residents  of  public  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  at 
housing,  adequate  community  facilities  Ramona  Gardens.  At  a  time  when  the 

must  be  provided.  If. adequate  physical  world  is  tom  by  national  and  racial  con- 

facilities  and  competent  supervision  and  diet  and  intolerance,  such  a  demonstration 
leadership  are  not  available  in  the  imme-  of  successful  racial  democracy  has  more 
diate  neighborhood,  these  should  be  pro-  than  local  significance.  It  renews  our  faith 
vided  by  the  housing  development  in  co-  in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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Homes  For  War  Workers' 

By  E.  E.  Burkhard,  C.P.M. 

The  problem  of  Housing  Management  during  a  war  economy  is  a  difficult 
one.  What  can  private  management  learn  from  watching  government  proj* 
ects  in  action  ?  This  is  an  excellent  review  of  the  construction,  maintaining, 
and  managing  one  of  the  great  housing  projects  of  this  present  era. 
Carefully  written,  detailed  in  explanation,  it  offers  to  management  of  all 
types  of  properties,  some  workable  answers  to  perplexing  questions. 


It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  post¬ 
war  years  wiU  usher  in  an  era  of  manage¬ 
ment  by  which  sensible  men  and  sensible 
methods  will  prevent  anarchy  and  chaos. 
Persons  experienced  in  and  trained  for 
management  and  administration  are  as¬ 
sured  important  roles  in  the  managed 
world  of  the  future.  Refinement  in  these 
arts  has  been  notable  over  tbe  past  score 
of  years  especially  in  the  field  of  industrial 
management.  The  exigencies  of  war,  de¬ 
plored  though  it  be,  are  the  impulses  be¬ 
hind  even  further  improvements  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  shortages  in  labor  and  material. 
In  a  thousand  shops  throughout  the  land. 
Industrial  Managers  are  giving  Job  Instruc¬ 
tion  Courses  and  the  Job  Methods  Train¬ 
ing  Courses  in  preparation  for  the  day 
when  more  goods  shall  have  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  faster  and  cheaper  by  workers  em¬ 
ployed  at  higher  wages.  Building  Man¬ 
agers,  Housing  Managers,  and  Property 
Managers  are  solving  similar  problems  and 
anticipating  future  ones  in  their  own  ways. 
Housing  Project  Management  in  a  war 
economy  is  one  of  the  laboratories  in  which 
circumstances  compel  experiment  with 

'Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  made  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  assistance  of  Charles  H.  Samson,  Regional 
Assistant  Director  for  Development,  and  Lloyd 
D.  Mclninch,  Assistant  Manager  for  Projects 
Maintenance  —  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  who  collahorated  in  assembling  tbe 
data  in  the  forepart  of  the  following  article. 


administrative,  management,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  practices  designed  to  cope  with 
problems  now  confronting  us  and  those  of 
the  postwar  era,  the  shadows  of  which  are 
being  cast  before. 

A  related  problem  in  both  Housing  and 
Real  Estate  Management  is  that  of  mag¬ 
nitude.  Developments  even  in  prewar 
years  indicated  (1)  trends  were  away  from 
agency  to  individual  management  and  (2) 
properties  and  projects  were  becoming 
larger,  i.e.,  containing  more  units.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  story  of  Planeview  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  —  a  war  housing  project  of  4,382 
dwelling  units,  planned,  erected,  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au¬ 
thority,  seems  to  bear  telling  at  this  time. 
What  follows  explores  but  the  marginal 
regions  of  our  operations,  every  section  of 
which  might  be  expanded  into  an  article 
without  laboring  the  subject. 

Purpose 

Three  years  ago,  careful  and  complete 
surveys  by  city,  state,  ami  Federal  officials 
indicated  that  the  rapid  expansion  of  war 
industries  at  Wichita  would  require  ad¬ 
ditional  housing  for  the  influx  of  workers 
from  outside  the  area,  especially  those 
since  designated  as  ‘‘indispensable,  inmi¬ 
grant,  industrial  war  workers.”  To  meet 
the  situation,  real  estate  operators  pro- 
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vided  some  6,000  dwellings  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  another  6,000.  To  the 
Federal  Pnhlic  Housing  Authority  was  as¬ 
signed  the  responsibility  for  the  latter 
group.  Three  projects  have  been  built: 
Beechwood,  500  units  for  the  workers  of 
the  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation;  Hilltop 
Manor,  1,118  units  for  workers  of  the  Cess¬ 
na  Aircraft  Company  and  other  Wichita 
war  industries;  and  4,382  units  for  work¬ 
ers  mainly  employed  at  the  Boeing  Air¬ 
plane  Company  located  at  Planeview. 

Anticipating  subsequent  shortages  in 
gasoline  and  rubber,  the  sites  selected  for 
these  three  projects  were  in  such  proximity 
to  the  plants  named  that  the  workers 
would  be  able  to  walk  to  work  if  necessary. 

Whenever  we  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  development  and  management  of 
the  Planeview  Project  become  critical 
about  our  operations  I  like  to  think  of  the 
small  city  in  which  I  was  bom  and  reared. 
Founded  before  the  Revolution  and  with 
193  years  of  experience  behind  it,  today 
sections  of  it  remain  unattractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  its  government  is  punctuated 
with  blunders.  The  constraction  of  Plane- 
view  was  organized  as  recently  as  Septem¬ 
ber,  1942.  Already  its  population  numbers 
close  to  15,000  and  by  Febraary  of  1944 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  have  increased 
to  over  20,000.  In  less  than  two  years  we 
shall  have  accomplished  what  Easton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  sister  cities  of  comparable 
size  and  age,  have  been  unable  to  do  per¬ 
fectly  in  a  century  and  a  half.  Human 
frailty  and  the  times  being  what  they  are, 
when  we  take  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  astonishment  is  expressed  at  the 
progress  which  we  have  made. 

The  purpose  of  Planeview,  as  already 
stated,  being  to  house  indispensable,  inmi¬ 
grant,  industrial  war  workers  the  premed¬ 
itated  character  of  construction  is  of  a  so- 
called  temporary  nature.  It  has  been 
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necessary,  consequently,  to  contrive  man¬ 
agement  and  maintenance  practices  suit¬ 
able  thereto.  The  fundamental  objective 
behind  both  has  been  to  provide  shelter, 
security,  and  comfort  to  war  workers, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  perform  their 
tasks  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency;  at 
the  same  time  to  operate  with  the  max¬ 
imum  of  economy  consistent  with  the 
standards  of  management  accomplishing 
such  ends. 

Description 

Planeview  covers  a  site  comprising  592 
acres,  is  bounded  by  main  perimeter  high¬ 
ways,  one  mile  square,  it  contains  2,200 
two-story  units  built  on  the  site  and  2,182 
prefabricated,  demountable  units,  each 
type  being  divided  into  a  series  of  one, 
two,  three  and  four  bedroom  dweUings,  all 
of  frame  construction.  The  2,200  two- 
stories  are  divided  among  452  buildings, 
with  some  three,  some  four,  and  others 
containing  six  units.  Beside  the  bedrooms 
each  dwelling  contains  a  living  room,  bath¬ 
room,  kitchen  or  kitchenette,  and  utility 
room  in  which  are  located  the  heating  and 
hot  water  apparatus. 

Although  substandard  in  a  degree  due 
to  the  drastic  restrictions  on  critical 
materials,  and  the  temporary  purpose  of 
the  project,  these  dwellings  provide  ad¬ 
equate,  comfortable,  and  attractive  accom¬ 
modations. 

The  2,200  two-story  structures  are  rec¬ 
tangular  in  shape ;  with  flat  roofs,  built  up 
and  topped  with  asphalt  and  chat;  interior 
walls  are  sheetrock  panel,  gaily  decorated 
with  water  base  paint;  floors  are  oak,  un¬ 
sanded  but  sealed  and  waxed;  insulation 
is  installed  under  the  floors  and  over  the 
second  story  ceilings;  lighting  fixtures  are 
modemly  styled  and  ample  electric  service 
outlets  are  provided  in  each  room.  Utility 
rooms  have  cement  floors,  are  lined  with 
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asbestos  panels  and  equipped  with  a 
blower  type,  coal  fired  furnace  having  only 
I  one  control  —  a  furnace  fan  switch  auto¬ 
matically  cutting  off  and  on  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  or  lowers;  also  with  a  twenty 
gallon  hot  water  heater,  the  jacket  contain¬ 
ers  of  which  are  of  ‘paper-board*,  the  auto¬ 
matic  instruments  of  composition  materials 
and  rough  cast  iron  as  substitutes  for  the 
I  more  critical  brass,  copper,  and  high  grade 
steel.  At  the  rear  entrance  is  an  individual 
coal  bin  with  a  capacity  of  a  ton  and  a  half. 
Kitchens  are  equipped  with  sinks  and 
laundry  tray  units  of  ceramic  composition 
installed  in  factory  made  wooden  cabinets, 
and  each  is  provided  with  a  gas  cooking 
range;  the  ice  refrigerators  are  of  war  spec¬ 
ifications  with  metal  used  only  for  the 
locks  and  hinges.  Each  bathroom  has  a 
basin  and  toilet  with  a  shower  stall  instead 
of  a  tub,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  lino¬ 
leum. 

The  2,182  demountable  units  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups  divided  among  1,145 
buildings  and  the  general  character  of  con¬ 
struction  and  facilities  is  in  most  respects 
similar,  except  for  their  pitched,  composi¬ 
tion  roofs,  and  asbestos  sidings,  both 
shingled.  The  coal  fired  circulating  heat¬ 
ers  are  installed  in  the  living  rooms. 

Developments  of  such  a  nature  are  apt 
to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  slum  unless 
well  oriented.  Planeview  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  the  site  designers  having  grouped  the 
structures  around  curved  roads  and  open 
spaces  planted  with  grass,  while  the  houses 
are  all  different  in  color  in  their  roofs 
and  trim;  and  in  location,  light  and  ven¬ 
tilation  were  not  overlooked  (in  Kansas 
the  cool  summer  trade  wind  blows  from 
the  southeast). 

Man  lives  not  on  bread  and  in  houses 
alone,  to  paraphrase  the  Scriptures.  War 
workers  must  be  provided  with  recreation¬ 
al,  educational,  and  religious  facilities,  as 
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well  as  stores  at  which  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life.  These  have  not  been 
overlooked.  In  the  geographical  center  of 
the  Planeview  square  mile  is  located  a 
community  center  from  which  the  most 
distant  dwelling  is  not  farther  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Here  is  found  a  post 
office,  theatre,  bowling  alleys,  two  super 
grocery  markets,  modern  drug  store,  caf¬ 
eteria,  department  store,  variety  store, 
bakery,  beauty  parlor,  other  miscellaneous 
shops,  and  offices  for  doctors  and  dentists. 
Here  also  is  the  Administration  Building 
for  the  management  and  maintenance 
staff.  At  strategic  points  are  located  build¬ 
ings  for  the  high  school,  three  elementary 
schools,  day  nursery,  community  buildings 
for  social  gatherings  and  church  services. 

Situated  -outside  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Wichita  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
fire-fighting  and  law  enforcement,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  required  therefor 
being  housed  in  a  building  on  the  per¬ 
imeter  of  the  project  thereby  enabling  fire 
trucks  and  police  patrols  to  respond  at 
high  speed  to  any  calls  by  traversing  the 
main  highways  instead  of  through  the 
crowded  project  streets.  Other  structures 
are  a  central  warehouse  including  shops 
for  carpentry,  machine,  and  garage  work; 
three  area  maintenance  buildings  and  a 
pumping  station.  Most  of  these  are  of 
cement  block  construction. 

Other  service  construction  consists  of 
parking  bays;  roadside  coal,  garbage  and 
trash  stations,  a  six  acre  bulk  coal  yard, 
forty-one  public  telephone  stations,  and 
forty-one  emergency  call  boxes  for  the  Fire 
and  Police  Departments;  a  large  parking 
lot  for  trailers;  ten  miles  of  streets;  126 
miles  of  cement  sidewalks;  238,400  feet  of 
water  distribution  lines;  a  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  a  million  gallons  of  water; 
207,164  feet  of  sewage  disposal  lines;  184,- 
400  feet  of  gas  distribution  lines;  940.000 
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feet  of  overhead  electrical  distribution 
wiring  strung  from  1,025  light  poles  and 
equipped  with  thirty-three  sectional  cutout 
switches  and  140  transformers  to  provide 
illumination  and  power  to  the  dwellings 
and  other  buildings,  and  for  street  lights. 

Considering  that  all  of  this  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  within  a  year  and  a  half,  de¬ 
scription  is  difficult  without  thinking  in 
superlatives.  To  contemplate  the  volum¬ 
inous  detail  involved  in  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  a  city  for  over  20,000  inhabitants 
all  at  one  time  staggers  the  thought 
processes. 

Some  requirements  were:  1635  carloads 
of  lumber,  280  carloads  of  brick  and  flue 
tile,  100  carloads  of  roofing,  sixty  carloads 
of  plumbing  material,  seventy  carloads  of 
furnaces  and  stoves,  forty  carloads  of  bath¬ 
tubs,  seventeen  carloads  of  hot  water  heat¬ 
ers,  forty-two  carloads  of  water  and  gas 
mains,  800  carloads  of  road  material,  four¬ 
teen  carloads  of  masonry  cement,  245  car¬ 
loads  of  wall  board  and  sheathing,  fifteen 
carloads  of  shower  stalls,  sixteen  carloads 
of  nails,  seventeen  carloads  of  paint,  sev¬ 
enty-seven  carloads  of  insulation,  fifty  car¬ 
loads  of  refrigerators,  seventy-five  carloads 
of  stoves  and  ranges,  and  four  carloads  of 
electric  wiring  and  fixtures. 

To  carry  all  materials  at  once,  a  con¬ 
ventional  train  extending  almost  100  miles 
in  length  would  have  been  required.  Added 
to  which  are  4,500  motor  truck  loads  of 
ready  mixed  concrete,  while  approximately 
forty  contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
3,000  workmen  were  employed. 

Supplement  the  foregoing  description 
with  a  history  of  the  progress  made  in  this 
c'onstruction  and  an  idea  will  be  gained  of 
the  problems  confronting  those  responsible 
for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
management  required  for  a  project  of  such 
magnitude.  On  February  9,  1943  the  first 
tenants  were  installed  in  forty-six  units  of 
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the  demountables.  Two  weeks  later  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  units  were  occupied.  Every 
fortnight  thereafter  the  Construction  Divi¬ 
sion  delivered  another  hundred  dwellings, 
the  last  302  having  been  accepted  by  Man¬ 
agement,  along  with  roads,  public  spaces, 
most  of  the  appurtenances  and  extra  facil¬ 
ities,  on  October  29,  1943.  Time  was,  in¬ 
deed,  the  essence. 

The  Management  Organization 

At  the  present  time  under  a  streamlined 
arrangement  only  eighty-seven  persons  are 
employed  in  the  Management  and  Main¬ 
tenance  Departments  at  Planeview.  As  the 
remaining  thousand  units  become  occupied 
and  the  commercial  facilities  leased  this 
will  be  expanded  to  approximately  a  staff 
of  100.  Twenty-one  of  these  are  in  the 
Management  Division,  thirty-six  in  Main¬ 
tenance,  fifteen  on  the  Police  force  and  an¬ 
other  fifteen  in  the  Fire  Department. 

Reference  was  made  to  another  project 
at  Hilltop  Manor  consisting  of  1,118  dwell¬ 
ings  and  to  one  at  Beechwood  containing 
500  dwellings.  No  description  has  been 
given  of  these,  which  are  facsimiles  of  the 
largest  (Planeview)  project  in  every  re¬ 
spect  except  size.  These  are  included  in 
our  conventional  organization  chart  which 
is  arranged  in  block  style  to  encompass  the 
following  activities  or  units. 

Tide  Staff 

Area  Housing  Manager  One  Secretary  2 
Central  Accounting  4 

Central  Mail  and  Files 

Including  Receptionist  and  Custodian  5 


Central  Maintenance 

Assistant  Manager  and  Engineer  3 

Carpenter  and  Shade  Shop  3 

Machine  Shop  (and  Garage)  3 

Overhead  Electrical  Distribution  2 

Water,  Gas  and  Sewer  Systems  8 

Personnel  2 
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Procurement  2 

Service  and  Supply  2 

Warehouse  4 

Safety 

One  Police,  one  Fire  Chief  3 


These  forty-three  persons  co-ordinate  the 
woik  of  the  three  projects,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  decentralized  except  for  adminis¬ 
trative  control,  personnel  recruiting,  and 
supervision,  purchasing  and  warehousing, 
with  the  required  accounting;  and  main¬ 
tenance  is  performed  by  specialists  as  in¬ 
dicated.  In  this  respect  the  organization 
is  patterned  after  that  of  the  agency  of 
which  it  is  a  small  part  —  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority,  which  since  its 
reorganization  by  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  delegates  complete  authority  and 
responsibility  to  its  line  and  field  officers 
who  are  guided  and  supervised  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  staff  at  Washington  through  the  ten 
regional  offices.  Planeview’s  section  of  the 
chart  covers  the  following: 

Manager  and  Secretary  Staff  of  2 

Accounting  6 

Fire  Prevention  and  Fighting  15 

Maintenance 

Superintendent  and  Clerk  2 

Dwelling  Area  1,  Foreman  and  helpers  4 
Dwelling  Area  2,  Foreman  and  helpers  3 
Dwelling  Area  3,  Foreman  and  helpers  6 


Janitorial,  Foreman  and  helpers  9 

Painting,  Foreman  and  helpers  3 

Roads  and  Grounds,  Foreman 

and  helpers  5 

Utilities,  Foreman  and  helpers  3 

Police  15 

Project  Services  4 

Rental  9 


Hilltop  Manor  has  a  manager  with  a 
management  staff  of  nine  and  a  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  of  eight.  Beechwood  has  a  man¬ 
ager  with  a  management  staff  of  five  and 
a  maintenance  staff  of  the  same  number. 
Hilltop  Manor  being  within  the  corporate 


limits  of  the  City  of  Wichita  receives  its 
fire  and  police  protection  from  the  munic¬ 
ipality,  but  at  Beechwood  is  maintained  a 
fire  and  police  unit  of  five  men. 

Space  precludes  describing  in  fuU  the 
activities  of  these  groups,  each  of  which, 
as  previously  intimated,  would  provide  in¬ 
teresting  material  for  a  separate  article. 
The  scope  and  volume  of  the  services  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed 
must  be  sketchily  dealt  with.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative  these  are  described  in  the 
order  which  they  occur  after  the  opening 
of  a  project  up  to  its  complete  occupation. 
Naturally  there  is  an  over-lapping  since 
many  are  initiated  simultaneously. 

Personnel 

All  employees  including  the  executives 
are  recruited  from  Civil  Service  registers, 
first  interviewed  by  the  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  to  assure  their  fitness  for  their  duties 
which  are  covered  by  a  Position  Descrip¬ 
tion.  The  applicant  is  required  to  read 
this  description  carefully  and  then  inter¬ 
rogated  as  to  whether  he  or  she  feels  in¬ 
clined  and  qualified  to  perform  what  will 
be  required  of  them.  Few  persons  are  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  undertake  something  at 
which  they  know  they  will  fail  sooner  or 
later.  This  has  a  tendency,  we  have  learned, 
to  reduce  turnover.  Under  Civil  Service 
regulations  no  person  can  be  separated 
from  service  without  reason.  To  prevent 
any  disagreeable  incidents  later,  each  su¬ 
pervisor  is  required  to  keep  a  rating  book 
in  which  to  enter  any  infractions  of  rules, 
comments  upon  the  quality  of  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  persons  under  his  super¬ 
vision,  and  whatever  other  information 
will  be  necessary  both  at  the  time  a  peri¬ 
odical  rating  is  made  as  well  as  to  accumu¬ 
late  charges  if  a  dismissal  is  unfortunately 
requested.  Meritorious  acts  are  also  re¬ 
corded  as  better  positions  are  filled  by  pro- 
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motions  from  within  the  organization  and 
the  names  of  eligibles  are  submitted  by 
supervisors  whenever  vacancies  occur. 

The  oath  of  office  is  given  every  em¬ 
ployee  as  they  enter  on  duty  by  the  Area 
Housing  Manager  at  which  time  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  a  federal  employee 
are  described,  and  a  word  picture  given  of 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  where  the  applicant  fits  into 
that  picture.  Workers  perform  more  dili¬ 
gently  and  loyally,  it  has  been  learned, 
when  they  understand  the  manner  in 
which  their  particular  task  fits  into  the 
objectives  of  the  whole  organization. 

The  Personnel  Unit  directs  whatever 
recreational  and  welfare  activities  are  de¬ 
cided  upon  and  acts  as  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  before  which  employees  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  air  their  grievances,  real  and  imag¬ 
inary;  also  of  another  committee  which 
encourages  employees  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  their  own  job  or  any  other  job 
may  be  done  more  expeditiously  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  Care  is  exercised  in  not  organizing 
too  many  directed,  group  social  activities 
in  after  hours.  These  are  frequently  the 
sources  of  contentions  and  their  planning 
distracts  workers  from  their  tasks.  The 
Area  Housing  Manager  and  the  nine  staff 
and  line  supervisors  are  kept  informed  by 
the  Personnel  Director  of  misfortunes 
which  may  have  befallen  any  employee  or 
his  family  who  is  then  visited  and  rendered 
every  aid  possible.  Psychologists  who  have 
made  special  studies  in  this  field  now  main¬ 
tain  that  any  leader,  to  hold  the  loyalty  of 
his  co-workers,  must  be  acquainted  with 
their  private  lives. 

Any  worker  failing  to  perform  the  work 
expected  of  him  is  either  unqualified  for 
his  job  or  has  been  improperly  trained. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  each  supervisor 
and  foreman  to  take  the  Job  Instruction 
Training  Course,  and  for  each  worker  to 
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receive  the  Job  Methods  Training  Course, 
arrangements  for  and  scheduling  of  which 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Personnel 
Unit.  The  Personnel  Unit  also  conducts 
periodical  job  audits,  in  preparation  for 
which  each  member  of  the  staff  is  instructed 
to  maintain  a  folder  containing  a  copy  of 
their  application;  of  their  position  descrip¬ 
tion;  a  job  description  consisting  of  tbeir 
principal  duties  in  the  first  column,  the 
activities  performed  in  connection  there¬ 
with  in  the  second,  the  time  required  for 
each  task  in  the  third,  and  in  the  fourth 
remarks  and  suggestions,  which  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  copies  of  all  the  forms  and 
reports  made  or  used. 

Rental  and  Occupancy 

Planeview  Rents  are  on  a  so-called  gross 
basis,  that  is  a  shelter  rent  plus  utilities, 
and  the  utilities  include  the  cost  of  water, 
gaf>.  electricity,  coal,  and  ice,  and  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  dwellings  only. 
No  amenities  based  on  location  are  con¬ 
sidered.  The  shelter  rent  is  an  economic 
rent  calculated  on  the  dwelling  deprecia¬ 
tion  plus  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
A  deposit  is  required  which  is  held  as  an 
insurance  that  upon  vacating  a  dwelling 
it  is  left  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
possession  was  taken,  less  ordinary  wear 
and  tear.  Penalties  are  assessed  for  lost 
keys  and  damage  due  to  malice,  mischief, 
or  gross  carelessness.  After  a  dwelling  has 
been  selected  and  occupied  no  transfer  is 
allowed  except  on  a  doctor’s  certificate,  or 
a  change  in  the  family  composition,  in 
which  case  a  tariff  is  charged  to  cover 
redecorating. 

Tenants  may  select  locations  from  a 
group  of  dwellings  assigned  according  to 
family  size  and  composition.  Roomers  are 
encouraged  provided  they  are  indispen¬ 
sable,  inmigrant  war  workers. 

Eligible  tenants  are  selected  from  a  lo- 
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cality  list  programmed  by  the  National 
Housing  Agency,  comprising  industries  en¬ 
gaged  wholly  in  war  work,  and  application 
blanks  must  be  certified  by  the  personnel 
or  labor  departments  of  these  plants. 

Planeview  would  have  been  an  ideal  com¬ 
munity  for  the  Lynds  to  have  resided  in 
while  writing  their  book,  Middletown.  It 
is  the  typical  American  melting  pot.  Forty- 
two  states  are  represented  and  225  profes¬ 
sions  and  occupations:  professors,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  scientists,  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  with  only  two  illiterates.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  insert  a  resume  of  the 
population  as  of  October  25,  1943. 

Leased  during  month — 502  (forty-four  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  office  hours  having  been 
extended  on  September  1  from  five  to  seven 
in  the  evening  and  during  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  to  accommodate  workers  arriving 
from  out  of  town) . 

Total  number  of  families  2,780;  popula¬ 
tion  11,941c  739  under  two  years  of  age, 
1,519  between  two  and  six,  1,897  between 
six  and  fifteen,  592  fifteen  to  eighteen,  and 
6,619  adults;  575  lodgers.  Number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  family  4.3,  number  of  children  to 
family  1.7  (most  of  the  adults  are  under 
or  just  over  forty  years  of  age).  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  Negro  families 
of  whom  there  are  118,  with  a  population 
of  553,  275  of  whom  are  adults  and  278 
children  under  eighteen.  The  Negroes 
average  4.7  to  the  family  and  2.4  children, 
which  is  slightly  higher  than  the  whites. 

Rental  agents,  whether  in  real  estate  or 
housing,  will  probably  be  interested  in  the 
reasons  given  for  moving  from  the  project: 
eighteen  terminated  their  employment  in 
a  war  industry,  fifteen  left  the  city  for  other 
war  employment,  ten  found  satisfactory 
rental  accommodations  in  the  city  proper, 
five  purchased  homes,  six  were  inducted 
into  military  service,  two  families  separated 
and  only  two  were  dissatisfied  with  their 


living  accommodations  and  conditions. 

Leases  are  required  of  all  tenants  which 
differ  only  slightly  from  the  standard  used 
in  real  estate  management.  Each  tenant 
is  given  an  account  number,  no  rent  bills 
are  issued,  rent  is  supposed  to  be  paid  by 
cash  no  later  than  five  days  after  it  falls 
due,  and  delinquents  are  visited  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  police  force  and  tactfully  re¬ 
minded  that  service  is  performed  promptly 
and  reciprocation  is  expected  by  prompt 
payment.  Current  arrears  are  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

There  are  no  rules  and  regulations,  or 
so-called  tenant  handbooks.’  Immediately 
after  a  lease  has  been  signed  families  are 
interviewed  by  the  Project  Services  Unit, 
the  members  of  which  are  trained  welfare 
workers.  Here  they  are  told  the  history 
and  purpose  of  the  project,  welfare,  shop¬ 
ping,  and  recreational  facilities  available, 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  City  of  Wichita,  the  County  of 
Sedgwick  and  the  State  of  Kansas,  not 
dwellers  on  a  federal  reservation.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  any  community 
isolation,  or  insulation  against  the  local 
spirit  and  customs.  They  are  also  informed 
they  are  subject  to  no  rules  and  regulations, 
it  being  taken  for  granted  they  will  deport 
themselves  like  good  citizens  and  keep 
their  dwellings  and  yards  neat  and  clean, 
as  all  good  housekeepers  do.  From  time 
to  time  information  bulletins  are  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  cashiers  to  rent 
payers  containing  news  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  wishes  circulated  among  the  tenants, 
as  days  on  which  coal  will  be  delivered, 
ashes  and  garbage  collected,  and  so  on. 

Project  Services 

This  unit  we  consider  the  most  important 
in  our  organization.  It  is  the  liason  be¬ 
tween  management  and  tenantry  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  latter  is  its  exclusive 
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responsibility.  Its  activities  in  addition  to 
the  one  mentioned  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  keep  close  surveillance  over  the 
management  and  maintenance  staffs  and 
report  any  members  guilty  of  discourtesy 
to  tenants  or  wilful  neglect  of  their  justi* 
fied  requests  and  inquiries. 

2.  To  co*ordinate  tenant  activities  of  a 
social  and  recreational  or  educational 
nature. 

3.  To  act  as  intermediaries  between  civic 
agencies  and  groups  interested  in  social 
welfare. 

4.  To  schedule  meetings  in  the  com¬ 
munity  buildings  and  see  to  it  that  all  ten¬ 
ant  groups  are  allotted  their  fair  share  of 
time  in  the  use  of  these  facilities. 

5.  To  maintain  a  project  surveillance 
and  report  any  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases  or  criminal  acts  and  tendencies. 

Some  of  their  accomplishments  have 
been: 

Assisting  in  the  organization  of  a  Boy 
Scout  patrol. 

Assisting  in  the  organization  of  a  Camp 
Fire  Girls’  Club. 

Assisting  in  the  organization  of  a  Junior 
Commando  (boys)  Club. 

Arranging  for  the  opening  of  a  branch 
Public  Library. 

Aiding  in  the  organization  of  a  Music 
Club. 

Aiding  in  the  organization  of  a  band  and 
an  orchestra. 

Arranging  with  the  city  authorities  for 
playground  supervision. 

Assisting  in  the  establishment  of  an  Arts 
and  Crafts  Cluh. 

Arranging  with  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Societies  for  representatives  of  these  pro¬ 
fessions  to  open  offices  in  the  project. 

Working  with  the  bus  companies  to  im¬ 
prove  transportation  facilities,  laying  out 
schedules  and  routes. 

Listing  persons  at  initial  interview  who 


desire  to  work  —  that  is  unemployed  wive* 
and  older  children  and  relaying  such  in. 
formation  to  the  commercial  lessees  who 
are  hard  put  in  a  war  industrial  community 
like  Wichita  to  obtain  employees  because 
of  the  labor  shortage. 

Encouraging  the  organization  of  tenant 
councils  through  which  management  ob¬ 
tains  co-operation  in  maintaining  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  project  and  enforcing 
the  local  statutes. 

Leadership  or  inspiration  is  provided, 
but  the  actual  work  in  connection  with  ten¬ 
ant  activities  is  performed  by  the  tenant* 
themselves,  even  to  the  janitorial  task* 
necessary  after  group  use  of  community 
buildings. 

Protestant  religious  activities  are  ar¬ 
ranged  and  supervised  by  the  City  Council 
of  Churches  and  services  are  non-denom- 
inational.  The  Roman  Catholic  local  par¬ 
ish  provides  for  members  of  their  own 
faith.  The  place  of  worship  is  furnished 
by  the  project  management.  On  Saturday 
evenings  the  Catholics  set  up  their  altar 
and  hold  mass  at  7:30  and  9:30  Sunday 
mornings,  following  which  they  dispose  of 
their  accoutrements.  The  Protestants  then 
take  possession  and  hold  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  services  and  a  Sunday  School. 

On  the  project,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
are  a  high  school,  three  grade  schools,  and 
a  day  care  nursery.  These  are  operated  by 
a  separate  organization,  the  Planeview- 
Beechwood  School  District,  established  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  The 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  number* 
a  hundred,  750  students  are  registered  in 
the  high  school  and  some  2,300  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Women,  of  course,  are 
encouraged  to  work  in  the  war  plants,  and 
the  infant  children  of  mothers  are  taken 
care  of  in  a  day  nursery  operated  by  the 
schools  in  connection  with  city  and  state 
agencies.  Responsibility  for  older  children. 
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after  school  hours,  devolves  upon  Manage¬ 
ment  and  to  divert  them  from  mischief  the 
Project  Service  Unit  arranges  with  local 
and  municipal  authorities  for  their  activ¬ 
ities  and  attention. 

Safety 

In  conformity  with  municipal  standards 
there  is  one  policeman  and  one  fireman  for 
each  1,000  inhabitants.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  these  departments  re¬ 
sembles  in  every  respect  their  counterparts 
in  any  municipality.  ' 

The  Fire  Department  is  equipped  with 
five  engines  and  trucks  and  two  passenger 
vehicles  for  patrol  purposes.  Besides  fight¬ 
ing  fires  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
them.  Patrols  prowl  the  project  seeking 
fire  hazards.  The  Chief  meets  with  tenant 
groups,  adults  and  children,  and  instructs 
them  in  fire  prevention. 

The  Police  Department,  in  addition  to 
enforcing  the  local,  state  and  federal  laws, 
regulates  traffic,  establishes  and  maintains 
standard  traffic  signs,  recovers  lost  prop¬ 
erty  and  children,  guides  visitors  on  proj¬ 
ect  tours,  makes  inspection  reports  to  the 
Maintenance  Department  of  damages  ob¬ 
served  and  repairs  needed  to  structures  and 
of  unclean  and  disorderly  areas,  mans  the 
telephone  switchboard  during  the  swing 
and  graveyard  shifts,  disposes  of  stray 
animals,  pacifies  families  engaged  in  quar¬ 
rels,  and  preserves  general  law  and  order. 
The  Chief  addresses  meetings  of  tenants 
acquainting  them  with  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship  and  organizes  boys  and 
girls  into  junior  traffic  patrols  and  other 
child  adjuncts  to  the  police  force.  Patrol¬ 
men  prowl  the  project  day  and  night  in 
passenger  automobiles  and  report  to  head¬ 
quarters  from  a  call  box  every  half  hour. 
The  police  force  is  deputized  by  the  County 
Sheriff  and  City  Marshal,  co-operates  with 
their  respective  depaitments,  and  has  ar- 
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ranged  with  both  for  the  trial  and  incar¬ 
ceration  of  persons  caught  in  criminal  acts 
on  the  project  premises.  Deputies  of  the 
Sheriff’s  office  also  patrol  the  project  at 
intervals  and  assist  in  law  enforcement. 
The  police  force  and  fire  department  are 
both  uniformed  (at  their  own  expense)  and 
the  members  of  the  former  are  equipped 
with  their  own  side  arms.  Both  units  co¬ 
ordinate  their  activities  with  and  through 
the  Project  Service  Adviser. 

Maintenance 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Maintenance 
Division  is,  of  course,  the  repair  of  all 
structural  damages,  interior  and  exterior; 
repair  and  maintenance  of  all  utilities,  un¬ 
derground  and  overhead;  maintenance  of 
roads  and  public  areas;  and  maintenance 
of  all  project  equipment. 

Other  responsibilities  are: 

Cleaning  of  streets  and  public  areas  and 
facilities,  including  public  telephone 
booths,  roadside  coal  and  garbage  stations; 
meeting  with  and  training  tenants  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  dwellings  and  yards  and 
make  minor  repairs;  training  tenants  to 
conserve  fuel,  water,  gas  and  electricity 
(due  to  demand  upon  and  drain  of  these 
utilities  in  the  Wichita  area  because  of 
rapid  expansion) ;  supervising  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  garbage,  trash  and  ashes,  the  de¬ 
livery  of  coal  and  ice  —  all  of  which  serv¬ 
ices  are  performed  by  contract;  regulating 
tbe  ‘trailer  park’  in  which  is  stored  all  un¬ 
used  tenant  vehicles  removed  thereto  in  a 
campaign  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
the  project;  operate  the  project  shops;  and 
operate  the  reservoir  and  pumping  station. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that,  after  a  spe¬ 
cial  study,  in  an  effort  to  operate  properly 
and  economically,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  repair  and  maintenance  required  for  a 
•Iwelling  constructed  today  with  synthetic 
and  substitute  material  were  equivalent  to 
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that  required  for  a  structure  between  five 
and  nine  years  old,  that  is,  one  erected  of 
standard  materials  five  to  nine  years  ago. 

In  connection  with  the  duties  of  the 
maintenance  unit  parking  bays  must  be 
maintained.  These  are  arranged  according 
to  groups  of  dwellings  and  provide  for  3,700 
cars,  and  535  roadside  stations  are  placed 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  projects. 
These  are  of  concrete  and  cement  block 
construction.  They  are  partitioned  and  in 
the  front  coal  is  stored,  in  the  rear  are  the 
garbage  cans,  trash,  and  ash  barrels.  The 
capacity  of  these  stations  varies  from  four 
to  twelve  tons  of  coal  and  in  all  will  store 
4,310  tons.  Wheelbarrows,  each  with  a 
number  corresponding  to  the  number  sten¬ 
cilled  on  the  station,  are  allotted  to  each 
station.  In  these  tenants  carry  their  coal 
to  the  bin  at  the  rear  of  their  house. 

Those  garbage  and  ash  cans  which  are 
not  equipped  with  battened  lids  are  se¬ 
cured  with  a  brick  wired  to  the  lid  handle. 
Wet  garbage  and  dry  are  kept  separate. 

Water  for  the  project  is  purchased  from 
the  local  water  company  and  stored  in  a 
reservoir  regulated  by  a  pumping  station 
equipped  with  two  electric  motor-driven 
turbine  pumps,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
1,050  gallons  per  minute,  with  a  *stand-by* 
gasoline-driven  turbine  pump  having  a 
capacity  of  2,100  gallons  per  minute  for 
use  in  emergencies  such  as  fire.  Since  water 
supply  is  drawn  from  a  main  on  which  are 
other  large  and  important  consumers, 
three  men  alternate  in  twenty-four  hour 
duty  at  the  pumping  station  and  these  re¬ 
port  from  time  to  time  the  supply  in  order 
that  the  water  company  may  regulate  its 
pressure.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  average  family  consumption  of  water 
per  day  exceeds  the  national  norm  and 
fluctuates  around  two  hundred  gallons. 

Shortages  of  materials  made  it  necessary 
for  the  local  telephone  company  to  restrict 


new  installations  drastically.  The  quota  for 
the  Planeview  district  was  set  at  261.  Key 
employees  of  war  plants  were  assigned  the 
available  private  lines  and  to  accommodate 
the  other  tenants,  forty-one  telephone 
booths  were  erected  throughout  the  proj¬ 
ect  on  street  comers.  The  cleaning,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  supervision  of  these  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  problem. 

Planeview  is  now  a  city  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  close  on  to  15,000;  by  February  1944 
it  is  expected  to  be  over  20,000.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  requires  the  same  plumbing, 
carpentry,  masonry,  and  electrical  service 
that  any  comparable  city  would  supply. 
To  provide  for  these  services  and  house 
the  personnel  and  equipment  and  tools 
necessary  a  Central  Warehouse  has  been 
erected.  Here  is  received,  distributed,  and 
stored  the  thousands  of  items  which  are 
required  by  the  Maintenance  Unit.  The 
storage  section  is  partitioned  off  from  the 
main  building  and  no  one  is  permitted  to 
enter  it  except  the  storekeeper  and  his 
clerk.  All  deliveries  are  made  on  requisi¬ 
tion  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Area 
Foreman  and  the  Maintenance  Superin¬ 
tendent.  In  this  building  are  stored  and 
repaired  the  automotive  equipment  —  in 
a  moderaly  equipped  garage  manned  by 
skilled  workmen  capable  of  making  any 
repair  to  an  engine  or  body.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  tracks  and  passenger  auto¬ 
mobiles  used  for  the  transportation  of  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  the  project  is  supplied 
with  a  heavy  duty  tractor  with  snow  re¬ 
moval,  street  sweeping,  and  sanding  equip¬ 
ment;  a  ton  and  a  half  truck  with  a  special 
body  designed  for  the  overhead  electrical 
distribution  mechanics,  containing  all  the 
special  tools  and  equipment  required  for 
their  work  including  a  scaling  ladder;  and 
another  truck  equipped  as  a  traveling 
plumbing  shop.  All  maintenance  work  is 
scheduled  and  routed  by  a  despatcher  to 
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eliminate  time  otherwise  lost  in  transpor* 
tation  and  assure  eeonomical  consumption 
of  fuel  and  use  of  tires.  The  carpenter  shop 
and  its  staff  are  equipped  to  do  all  mill 
and  cabinet  work,  and  have  made  desks, 
tables,  files,  bookcases,  and  playground 
equipment,  in  addition  to  making  all  struc* 
tural  repairs.  A  shade  shop  is  now  being 
set  up  in  which  will  be  repaired  and  made 
all  shades  needed  in  the  project. 

Accounting  and  Files 

Accounting  is  done  in  accordance  with 
Federal  and  Federal  Public  Housing  Au* 
thority  standards  for  which  manuals  are 
provided  and  religiously  adhered  to.  It  is 
completely  decentralized,  that  is  each  of 
the  three  projects  maintains  their  own  ac¬ 
counts  and  payrolls  with  the  exception  of 
vouchers  for  the  payments  of  vendors’  in¬ 
voices.  Procurement  and  Property  Ac¬ 
counting  are  also  operated  in  accordance 
with  Federal  procedure.  Being  of  a  highly 
specialized  nature  these  are  centralized  in 
the  main  office.  Receipt,  distribution  of 
mail,  files,  dispatching  of  passenger  ve¬ 
hicles,  telephone  service,  and  building  cus¬ 
todial  work  are  centralized  under  the  head 
of  an  Office  Service  Chief.  This  is  made 
necessary  and  desirable  by  scheduling  op¬ 
erations  and  working  hours  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  staff  perform¬ 
ing  these  operations. 

Administration 

In  conclusion  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  executive  direction  of  these  multiple 
activities  may  be  appropriate.  As  has  been 
mentioned  authority  has  been  delegated  to 
project  managers  to  an  extent  consistent 
with  federal  and  agency  policy  as  well  as 
the  Central  Office  Unit  Chiefs.  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  are  carefully  co-ordinated  and 
closely  supervised  by  the  Area  Housing 
Manager.  All  inbound  correspondence 


clears  his  desk  and  he  is  furnished  reader 
copies  of  all  outgoing  correspondence. 
Weekly  staff  meetings  are  held  with  the 
nine  principal  Unit  Supervisors  and  they 
in  turn  hold  weekly  meetings  with  their 
staffs.  Bi-weekly  staff  meetings  are  held, 
attended  by  all  Unit  and  Sub-unit  Chiefs. 
Monthly  reports  in  detail  are  rendered  by 
the  Sub-unit  Chiefs  to  Managers  and  in 
turn  by  the  Managers  and  Central  Office 
supervisors  to  the  Area  Housing  Manager. 
Information,  instructions,  changes  in  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  notices  requiring  distribution 
among  the  whole  staff  or  affecting  particu¬ 
lar  operations  are  relayed  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  by  means  of  numbered  **Adminis- 
trative  Memoranda”  which  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Area  Housing  Manager  for 
approval  and  bear  his  counter-signature. 

Tenant  contact  is  maintained  through 
Project  Service  Advisers  who  keep  the  Area 
Housing  Manager,  Project  Managers  and 
other  supervisors  informed  when  meetings 
are  scheduled  at  which  their  presence  is 
advisable,  also  at  social  functions  where 
supervisors  can  elicit  from  tenants  in  an 
informal  manner,  information  of  value  and 
create  good  will. 

I  would  like  to  have  included  a  section 
devoted  to  the  making  of  the  budget,  and 
its  subsequent  control,  but  a  subject  as 
important  as  this  and  as  technical  would 
require  as  many  pages  as  have  already 
been  written. 

Two  important  observations,  admonitions 
if  you  like,  cannot  be  omitted.  The  first, 
that  in  training  housing  management  (or 
real  estate  management)  personnel  I  have 
always  insisted  they  learn  how  to  manage 
a  desk  and  an  office,  that  is  keep  their 
desks  and  offices,  clean,  neat,  orderly,  and 
systematic.  It  sounds  elementary  but  how 
can  one  expect  to  manage  a  project  or  a 
property  unless  he  or  she  can  manage  a 
desk  or  an  office?  **Order  is  Heaven’s  first 
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law”  should  be  the  motto  of  everyone  en>  upon.  It  keeps  visitors  and  tenants  moving 
gaged  in  Management.  Disorderly  persons,  rapidly.  It  prevents  confusion  among 
persons  who  do  not  enjoy  serving  others,  workers.  These  principles  are  kept  con- 

should  never  choose  Management  as  a  vo-  stantly  in  mind  in  office  re-arrangements 

cation.  The  second  is  that  production  de-  made  necessary  by  constant  expansion  of 

pends  entirely  (except  foi;  the  skill  of  the  the  work  load;  and  while  selecting  and 

worker)  on  proper  office  arrangements,  training  the  personnel  engaged  in  man- 
That  is  an  arrangement  of  desks  and  offices  aging  the  war  housing  projects  here  in 
set  up  after  a  flow-chart  has  been  decided  the  city  of  Wichita. 
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Maintaining  Electrical 
Equipment 

The  electrical  equipment  and  fixtures  in 
our  buildings  have  now  become  virtually 
irreplaceable.  Light  bulbs  are  rationed  at 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  below  previous 
consumption.  Lamp  cord  and  conduit  take 
an  inflated  priority  far  higher  than  the 
AA-5  available  to  income  properties.  New 
motors  are  off  the  market  completely,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  old  motor 
rewound  or  properly  repaired.  This  critical 
situation  requires  that  each  manager  give 
constant  and  untiring  care  to  his  electrical 
system  and  devices. 

The  principal  concern  of  property  man¬ 
agers  in  past  years  has  revolved  around 
the  economical  use  of  electric  current  and 
safety  to  its  users.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  Government’s  campaign  to  conserve  on 
current  as  a  help  to  the  war  effort.  This 
campaign  is  well  understood  and  does  not 
here  require  further  emphasis.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  electrical  systems  them¬ 
selves,  however,  to  our  buildings  and  to 
those  who  gain  their  livelihood  therein  is 
apparent,  when  we  realize  that  the  per¬ 
manent  incapacity  or  disrepair  of  even 
small  portions  of  a  system  would  make  a 
building  virtually  uninhabitable. 

For  these  reasons  the  Journal  of  Prop¬ 


erty  Management  is  publishing  herewith  a 
portion  of  a  recent  Bulletin  issued  by  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation  of  Chicago  to 
subscribers  of  its  Fuel  and  Utility  Analysis 
Serviee.  The  material  in  the  Bulletin  was 
prepared  by  William  O.  Campbell,  C.P.M. 
of  that  company  who  analyzes  fuel  and 
utility  consumption  records  for  large 
groups  of  properties  in  Chieago,  Detroit, 
and  St.  Louis. 

The  Bulletin  follows: 

Light  Bulbs 

“Light  bulbs  should  be  conserved  with 
great  care.  They  are  short  and  getting 
shorter.  In  some  instances,  suppliers  are 
protecting  their  regular  old  line  customers 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  suppliers  are  receiving 
only  aliout  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their 
normal  supply  of  bulbs  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

“There  are  a  number  of  things  the  super¬ 
intendent  should  do  to  save  bulbs: 

1.  Do  not  burn  lights  unnecessarily. 

2.  Keep  bulbs  elean. 

3.  Keep  reflectors  and  diffusing  bowls 
clean.  To  elean  a  reflector,  discon¬ 
nect  lamp  from  outlet.  Remove  re¬ 
flector  from  lamp.  W^ash  reflectors 
(either  glass  or-plastic)  in  warm,  not 
hot,  soapy  water.  Rinse  and  dry  thor¬ 
oughly,  inside  and  out. 
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4.  Never  hum  two  bulbs  when  one  will 
do. 

5.  Never  throw  away  a  bulb  until  it  is 
completely  burned  out. 

6.  Never  entirely  submerge  a  lamp  bulb 
in  washing  it.  The  hase  is  cemented 
to  the  glass  and  if  the  cement  gets 
wet,  it  may  come  loose  from  the  glass 
bulb.  Instead,  just  wipe  the  glass 
with  a  damp,  soapy  cloth;  remove 
suds  and  dry  well. 

“A  100  watt  bulb  gives  fifty  per  cent  more 
light  than  four  25  watt  bulbs  for  the  same 
current  consumption  and  costs  only  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  as  much.  At  the  same  time, 
it  reduces  the  number  of  bulbs  necessary 
to  have  on  hand.  This  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  wiser  to  always  burn  a  large  bulb,  but 
rather  that  it  is  better  to  bum  one  big 
one  than  several  small  ones  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  light. 

**The  large  Metric  companies  will  not 
extend  lamp  exchange  service  to  anyone 
who  does  not  have  it  now.  Neither  will  they 
take  any  bulb  in  exchange  which  is  not 
burned  out,  no  matter  how  dim  or  black¬ 
ened  it  may  be.  With  this  proof  of  the 
shortage,  it  is  obvious  that  no  building 
should  throw  away  any  bulb  that  is  not 
completely  used  up.  Use  blackened  bulbs 
in  closets  or  other  secondary  locations. 

Cords  and  Plugs 

^‘If  extension  cords  or  those  on  appli¬ 
ances  become  frayed  and  worm,  repair 
them  immediately.  Treat  the  cords  and 
plugs  gently. 

1.  Don't  yank  a  plug  from  an  outlet 
by  pulling  the  cord.  Take  hold  of 
the  plug  itself. 

2.  Don't  run  cords  along  floors  across 
passage  ways.  If  they  don't  give 

omeone  a  bad  fall,  they  will  get 
roken  under  traffic,  and  in  either 


case  may  cause  a  short.  | 

3.  Don't  put  cords  in  door  jainbs.  Clog-  I 

ing  the  door  will  break  them.  | 

4.  Don't  hang  cords  on  steam  or  water 
pipes.  If  they're  hot,  it  will  break 
down  the  insulation  and  cause  them 
to  short.  If  they're  cold,  condensa¬ 
tion  will  be  hard  on  the  coverings. 
In  either  event,  pipes  are  usually 
grounded  and  can  cause  wonderful 
shorts. 

5.  Don't  let  cords  get  kinked  and  knot¬ 
ted.  It  breaks  the  wires.  Never  put 
them  away  in  this  condition.  Coil 
them  loosely  and  hang  them  up  on 
something  larger  than  a  nail  or  small 
hook.  Never  wrap  cords  about  hot 
appliances. 

Fuses 

“Fuses  are  the  safety  valves  in  an  elec¬ 
tric  system.  No  sane  engineer  sets  the 
safety  on  a  steam  boiler  at  100  pounds 
when  the  boiler  is  only  rated  at  twenty-five 
pounds.  By  the  same  token,  no  superin¬ 
tendent  should  ever  put  a  30  ampere  fuse 
on  a  15  ampere  circuit.  Never  fuse  a  line 
to  a  load.  Adjust  the  load  to  the  line. 

“The  following  table  of  average  ratings 
of  various  household  appliances  will  allow 
the  superintendent  to  explain  to  tenants 
the  circuit  loads  in  their  apartments.  In¬ 
cidentally,  each  piece  of  equipment  usually 
carries  a  plate  giving  its  exact  rating. 

Approx.  Ampt. 


Type  for  110  Voltt 

Chafing  Dish .  5 

Curling  Iron  . 

Fan  . 

Fireless  Cooker  ' .  4 

Grill  .  6 

Heater .  4  to  9 

Heating  Pad  . 

Hot  Plate  .  5 
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\  Immersion  Heater .  3 

Pressing 'Iron .  5 

Kettle  .  4 

Mangle .  9  to  10 

Percolator  .  4 

Samovar .  4 

Toaster .  5 

Waffle  Iron  .  6 


“Remember  15  amps  is  the  limit  per 
apartment  circuit. 

“Each  superintendent  must  immediately 
check  the  condition  of  all  main  and  sub- 
main  fuses  on  his  main  lighting  panel 
board. 

“Standing  on  dry  boards  and  several 
newspapers,  or  a  rubber  mat,  he  should 
carefully  feel  with  fingers  the  temperature 
of  fuses  and  fuse  clips.  (A  good  idea  is  to 
hold  the  other  hand  behind  back  so  there 
will  be  less  danger  of  touching  a  grounded 
surface  and  suffering  a  shock.)  Mark  all 
fuses  and  clips  that  show  signs  of  heating. 
Then  at  the  first  opportunity  clean  fuses 
and  clips  and  tighten  tension  on  clips. 
This  checking  may  show  up  loose  lugs  and 
other  conditions  that  could  put  an  entire 
section  of  a  building  in  darkness  at  night 
when  repairs  would  be  difficult  to  perform. 

“Each  superintendent  should  also  find 
out  whether  his  light  and  power  sub-mains 
are  in  the  concrete  slab  in  basement  floor. 
If  they  are,  insulation  readings  should  he 
taken  on  the  wire  by  a  competent  elec¬ 
trician  to  determine  whether  moisture  has 
entered  conduits  (unless  this  has  recently 
been  done).  All  insulation  readings  should 
be  reported  to  this  office. 

“This  condition  also  may  be  present  in 
motor  wiring  in  basement.  There  have 
been  several  sucb  eases  in  our  buildings 
(Coronado— -ice  machines' and  brine  pump 
feeds),  (Sherone — ash  hoist  wiring),  (Em¬ 
bassy — sub-main  for  lights  in  entire  north 
M'ction  of  entire  building).  Deteriorating 
insulation  may  cause  protracted  service 
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interruptions  in  similar  equipment  else¬ 
where.  Any  superintendent  who  suspects 
motor  wiring  trouble  in  the  basement 
should  also  have  insulation  readings  taken. 

Motors 

“The  superintendent  should  take  a  pump 
or  rubber  bulb  and  blow  all  of  the  dost 
and  dirt  out  of  the  windings  of  each  motor 
as  necessary.  (See  page  154).  He  should 
check  at  least  once  a  month.  He  should 
also  be  sure  that  the  commutator  or  slip 
rings  are  clean  and  free  from  oil. 

“Motor  hearings  should  always  he  well 
lubricated  with  the  proper  grade  of  oil. 
(See  page  155).  They  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  over-oiled.  Over-oiling  allows  the 
oil  to  get  on  the  commutator  causing  power 
loss  and  possible  burning  out  of  the  part. 
An  excess  of  oil  may  also  get  on  the  wind¬ 
ings  and  attack  the  insulation.  Too  little 
lubrication,  of  course,  causes  burned  out 
bearings. 

“A  sure  way  to  burn  motors  is  to  over¬ 
load  them  constantly.  Each  motor  should 
he  a  proper  size  for  the  job.  Brushes  should 
be  of  the  proper  type  and  must  be  kept 
adjusted.  If  brushes  are  not  right  there  is 
a  power  loss;  if  brushes  are  bad  enough 
they  will  ruin  the  commutator.  (See  page 
156).  Incidentally,  to  seriously  under 
load  a  motor  is  to  operate  it  inefficiently. 

“The  superintendent  should  also  now 
check  the  condition  of  contacts  on  all 
breaker  arms  on  power  boards,  looking 
particularly  for  pitting,  misalignment,  or 
looseness.  (See  page  157).  Contacts  in 
electric  motor  starters,  regulators,  elevators 
and  other  like  equipment,  should  not  be 
dressed  with  sandpaper.  Use  a  fine  file. 
Sandpaper,  regardless  of  texture,  leaves 
minute  particles  of  sand  on  the  contact 
surfaces  and  causes  trouble. 


a 
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Lubricate  Motors  Properly 


Too  much  oil  is  being  added  to 
llie  hearing.  Some  of  this  excess 
oil  will  work  into  the  windings 
and  impair  the  insulation.  It  will 
also  collect  dirt.  Do  not  over¬ 
grease  hall  bearing  motors,  as  the 
bearings  will  then  run  hot. 


^RMHTI 


4  HI  is  being  carefully  added  and 
the  level  eheeke«l  b>'  means  of  tlic 
oil  eup.  Motor  hearings  should  lie 
carefully  cleaned  periodically.  Fol¬ 
low  the  manufacturers  instruc¬ 
tions  for  correct  lubrication,  using 
the  proper  lubricant  as  well  as  the 
proper  method. 
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Check  Coinmutatora  and  Brushes  Fre<|uently 


U/JUmg, 


CoouBuiator  is  glased  and  brusbea 
are  bsdljr  wont.  This  causes  sparfcp 
big  wliiefa  bums  the  commutator 
i^cults  la  a  loss  of  power. 


<naiTH 


Commutator  has  been  cleaned  and 
•tew  brashes  have  replaced  the 
worn  and  broken  ones.  Never  use 
«n»ery  cloth  to  clean  a  commuta* 
tor.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  carefuliy.  Be  sure  to 
replace  worn  brushes  with  those 
ot  the  proper  type,  and  ‘sand* 
them  to  fit  the  commutator. 
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“Modern  motor  starters  have  silver  tips 
and  should  not  be  dressed^  even  though 
they  look  black.  This  black  deposit  is 
silver  oxide  and  is  an  excellent  conductor 
of  electricity. 

Note. 

(hi  conaidering  the  fusing  of  power  lines  for  mo¬ 
tors,  it  is  weU  to  remember  that  746  watts  equal 
one  horsepower  in  an  electric  motor.  All  A.C. 
motors  larger  than  two  horsepower  (three  phase) 
are  required  to  have  theni^  overload  protec¬ 
tion  in  their  starting  devices  by  the  Electrical 
Code  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  These  devices 
should  have  the  proper  size  relays  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  motor  windings,  and  superintend¬ 
ents  should  check  the  devices  to  see  that  they 
will  trip  in  the  event  of  a  single  phase  or  over¬ 
load.  Remember,  fuses  are  not  real  protection 
for  3  phase  A.C.  motors  as  a  fuse  large  enough 
for  the  Waiting  current  will  not  protect  the 
motor  windings.)" 

More  Lr41  Changes 

All  L>41  allowances  will  now  be  figured 
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on  a  calendar  year  basis  instead  of  on  a 
“running  annual”  basis  as  heretofore.  You 
may  also  figure  on  a  “fiscal  year  basis”  if 
that  is  the  way  you  keep  your  books.  This 
is  effective  as  of  November  1st,  1943  and 
all  calculations  go  back  to  the  first  of 
this  year. 

Used  materials  and  free  labor  need  not 
be  counted  in  the  allowance. 

Any  insulation  material  in  any  amount 
may  be  installed  without  being  included 
in  the  property’s  “limit”  if  the  purpose 
is  actual  insulation. 

Heating  conversions  no  longer  are  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  L-41  restrictions. 

Plumbing  equipment  may  be  installed 
if  the  $200  limit  is  not  violated. 

A  limit  of  $200  has  been  placed  on  all 
construction  for  which  a  higher  limit  is 
not  specifically  authorized  by  the  order. 


NICE  TO  KNOW- 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
of  the  Natio.ial  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
proudly  announces  forty-three  new  members  making 
a  total  of  597  Certified  Property  Managers. 


WHAT  TO  HEAD 

Pertinent  Cnmments  nn  Bnnks, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Snrveys,  and  Articles  nf 

Interest  tn  Prnnerty  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

An  Autobiography  by  FRANK  LLOYD 
WRIGHT.  DueU,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inc., 
New  York,  1943.  561  pp.  $4.50. 
America’s  foremost  architect  tells  the 
story  of  his  life  in  the  same  vigorous  and 
brilliant  but  simple  style  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  best  of  his  buildings.  He  is 
probably  the  strongest  influence  on  archi¬ 
tecture  in  this  nation  today.  European 
architecture  has  been  more  profoundly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  man  than  by  any  other 
force  that  has  struck  it  in  a  century.  His 
buildings  stand  in  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  his  Tokyo  Imperial  Hotel 
is  known  everywhere.  Managers  intrigued 
by  the  field  of  architecture  will  learn  much 
from  this  book  as  well  as  being  royally 
entertained. 

Handbook  of  Architectural  Practice  by 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS.  Author,  Washington, 
•  1943. 

Property  managers  interested  in  archi¬ 
tecture  will  also  welcome  the  Fourth  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  old  standard  text  book  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  architect’s  professional  so¬ 
ciety.  Its  nine  parts  are:  Registration  of 
Architects;  The  Architect  and  the  Owner; 
The  Office;  Surveys,  Preliminary  Studies 


and  Estimates,  Working  Drawings  and 
Specifications;  The  Letting  of  Contracts; 
The  Execution  of  the  Work;  The  Architect 
and  the  Law;  Office  Records  of  Completed 
Work;  The  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Its  Documents. 

Article  Reviews 

The  Long-Term  Lease  As  An  Instrument 
OF  Home  Finance  bv  AYERS  J.  Du 
BOIS. 

Here  is  the  interesting  story  of  the 
“ground  rent’’or  long-term  residential  lease 
system  which  is  in  use  in  Maryland  today. 
This  article  serves  as  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  on  the  whole  subject  of  long-term 
leases  and  should  be  a  “must”  on  every 
property  manager’s  reading  list.  The  Ap¬ 
praisal  Journal,  October,  1943,  pp.  354-366. 

Occupancy  Above  90  Per  Cent  by  JAMES 
F.  COOK  JR. 

For  the  first  time  since  April  1,  1927, 
occupancy  in  the  Nation’s  office  buildings 
has  risen  above  the  ninety  per  cent  mark. 
This  is  the  figure  arrived  at  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  in  their  October  1943  rental  sur¬ 
vey.  You  will  find  some  interesting  figures 
in  these  detailed  tables  from  156  cities  on 
the  total  rentable  office  space,  the  total 
vacant  space,  and  the  total  occupied  space. 
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There  are  also  some  figures  on  the  occu* 
pied  square  feet  of  space  for  stores. 
Skyscraper  Management,  November,  1943, 
pp.  3-7. 

The  Legal  Aspects  of  Assignment  and 
Subletting  by  J.  EDWARD  NEW- 
BERGER. 

There  is  a  difference  between  assign¬ 
ments  of  leases  and  subleases  and  here  you 
wiU  find  a  legal  interpretation.  This  is  a 
subject  which  is  always  important,  and 
ri^t  at  this  time,  especially  so.  Real 
Estate  News,  November  19,  1943,  p.  13. 

Thbee  Medical  Buildincs. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  pictures 
and  floor  plans  incorporating  exceUent 
equipment  and  a  high  degree  of  profes¬ 
sional  **sales  appeal.**  In  these  structures, 
doctors  get  more  and  better  space,  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  work  and  the  han¬ 
dling  of  patients — for  less  rent.  These  par¬ 
ticular  buildings  were  built  in  California 
and  illustrate,  also,  the  trend  towards  de¬ 
centralization.  Some  excellent  ideas  to 
place  in  your  postwar  file.  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Forum,  November,  1943,  pp.  91-98. 

What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to  Do  In 
Planning  a  Subdivision  by  J.  C.  NICH¬ 
OLS. 

A  practical  article  is  written  by  the  de¬ 
veloper  of  America*s  largest,  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  most  successful  subdivision,  the 
Country  Club  District  in  Kansas  City.  His 
recommendations  to  postwar  subdividers 
are  based  on  thirty-seven  years*  experience 
and  are  well  worth  your  attention.  National 
Real  Estate  Journal,  November,  1943,  pp. 
15-17. 

Aib  Tbaffic  and  Aibpobts  in  Relation  to 
Ubban  Planning  by  WILLIAM  A.  M. 
BURDEN. 

The  effect  of  tomorrow’s  air  traffic  on 


our  cities  should  be  of  primary  concern  to 
all  of  us.  The  author  is  the  Special  Avia¬ 
tion  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  presents  some  good  recommen¬ 
dations  for  you  to  consider.  Mr.  Burden 
explains  many  of  the  problems  which  r^ 
quire  teamwork  among  Federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  and  which  will  affect  urban 
planning  of  the  future.  The  American  City, 
November,  1943,  pp.  35-37. 

Refinish  That  Woodwork  Yourself  by 
F.  N.  VANDERWALKER. 

Any  layman  should  be  able  to  refinish 
woodwork  himself  after  reading  this  un¬ 
derstandable  article  and  studying  the  dia¬ 
grams  and  pictures.  Included  are  some 
decorative  possibilities  which  are  quite  at¬ 
tractive.  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  No¬ 
vember,  1943,  pp.  28-29. 

Owner-Manager  Relationships  by  EDNA 
LIPPHARDT. 

The  authoress  maintains  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  apartment  house  is  deter¬ 
mined  largely  on  the  relationship  between 
owner  and  manager.  In  treating  this  sub¬ 
ject,  she  considers  the  owner  and  manager 
as  two  separate  factors,  and  discusses  what 
each  one  has  the  right  to  expect  from  the 
other.  The  Apartment  Journal,  (Los  An¬ 
geles)  November,  1943,  p.  10. 

Taxation  —  and  the  Property  Owner 
by  DAVID  W.  SMITH,  ESQ. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Halifax 
Building  Society  in  England  defends  the 
property  owner.  He  says  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  since  before  the  last  war,  prop¬ 
erty  has  borne  a  proportionately  larger 
burden  than  any  other  form  of  wealth.  We 
can  learn  much  from  the  English  method 
of  handling  this  problem.  American  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  News,  October,  1943,  pp. 
457-459. 
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Looking  to  the  Future  of  Rent  Con* 

TROL  by  EUGENE  P.  CONSER. 

The  past  of  rent  control  is  blackened 
with  criticism  and  this  article  contends 
that  now  is  the  time  to  co-operate  and 
admit  that  one  of  wartime's  economic  con* 
trols  is  working  one  hundred  per  cent. 
State  regulated  utilities  and  rents  are  the 
only  two  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living  that  have  not  gone  up.  Even  if  you 
don't  agree,  read  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Conser  also  lists  the  inequities 
which  should  be  adjusted.  Apartment 


Management  in  New  England,  October, 
1943,  pp.  7-8. 

The  Time  for  Postwar  Planning  Is  Now 
— AND  Not  Wait  for  Uncle  Sam  by 
WILSON  W.  WYATT. 

The  Mayor  of  Louisville  presents  the 
case  for  the  neighborhood  redevelopment 
of  blighted  areas.  He  supports  the  enact¬ 
ment  by  our  State  legislatures  of  proper 
urban  redevelopment  laws.  This  is  the 
legislation  urged  by  the  Urban  Land  In¬ 
stitute.  The  Mortgage  Banker,  October, 
1943,  p.  1. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc., 
Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 

Of  The  Journal  of  Property  Manasement  published  «|uarter]y  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  October  1,  194S. 


State  of  lUinoU  ) 

County  of  Cook  ) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  James  C. 
Downs,  Jr.,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  accordlns 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Man* 
tger  of  ^e  Journal  of  Property  Management  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man¬ 
agement  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  ete., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  8,  1988,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  687,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  8,  Ill. :  Editor,  Elsie  Smith 
Parker.  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  8,  Ill. ;  Managing 
Editor,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  88  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  8,  Ill. ;  Business  Manager,  James  C.  Downs, 
Jr.,  88  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  8,  HI. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imm^ 
diately  Uiereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  (a  non¬ 
profit  organization),  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  8, 
III. :  George  R.  Morrison,  1660  Broadway,  Denver, 
Colorado,  President ;  F.  Durand  Taylor,  98  Worth 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y..  Vice  President. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  bocdcs 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fi^dary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  sdso  t^t  tte 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  eiremn- 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  caiweity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  othor 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS.  JR. 

Managing  Editor 


day  of  September,  1948. 
ANGELINE  WHITTLE  (Notary  PnMie) 
(My  commission  expires  August  29,  1946) 
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The  Professional  ^  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


(HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

(PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession ;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

INALLY,  I  PLEDGE  MY¬ 
SELF  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  tho  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


]Vew  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager**  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(Sm  page!  174  to  IBS  inclativc,  for  a  complete  lilt  of  Certifloa 
Propoitp  Ifanagort.) 

C.  J.  OSMENTe 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Born,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  November,  1902. 
Aisociated  with  Engel  Realty  Company;  principal 
bnsinesB  connections  and  aBsociationi  include: 
First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham;  Binning* 
ham  Trust  &  Savings  Co.;  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Company  of  Tennessee;  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com* 
pany;  Paramount  Theatres  i  Home  Owners*  Loan 
Corporation;  Allied  and  Associated  Mortgage 
Co.;  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Birmingham; 
Steiner  Bros.  Bank  of  Birmingham;  member  Bir* 
Bingham  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Vir* 
ginia ;  two  years  at  Saint  Bernard  College ;  finished 
business  course  in  accounting;  seventeen  years* 
mperienre  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  H.  PITTS, 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Born,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  November,  1897. 
Yice*President  Molten,  Allen  &  Williams,  Inc.; 
past  president,  Birmingham  Real  Estate  Board; 
past  president,  Southern  Conference  of  Building 
Owners  &  Managers;  governor  (southern  region) 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners  &  Man* 
agers;  Vice-President  (southern  region)  National 
Apartment  Owners  Association;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  state  of  Alabama;  twenty-three 
years*  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  twenty 
years*  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

KENNETH  RICHARDSON, 

Alameda,  California. 

Born,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  November,  191S;  in 
business  for  self;  member,  Oakland  Real  Estate 
Board;  graduate  of  University  of  California,  with 


degree  in  economics;  professional  territory  covers 
Alameda;  ten  and  one-half  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

VIVIAN  COPELAND, 

Manhattan  Beach,  California. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July,  1908.  Manager  of 
rental  department  of  Murdock  Real  Estate;  prin¬ 
cipal  business  connections  and  associations  include: 
N.  R.  Kuhn;  Builders  Material  Co.;  N.  B.  An¬ 
thony;  Manhattan  Hardware;  Fred  Hufford,  Bank 
of  America,  Manhattan  Beach;  member.  South  Bay 
Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covers  South 
Bay  (Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach,  Redondo 
Beach) ;  graduate  of  two  years  course  at  Chicago 
School  of  Expression;  post  graduate.  Business 
Course  (Carl  Schurx  High  SchooL  Chicago);  ex¬ 
pression  instructor  at  Cookingham  Conservatory, 
Chicago,  and  Pueblo  Conservatory,  Pueblo,  Col^ 
rado;  private  secretary  to  William  Braid  White, 
Research  Elngineer  of  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.;  five  and  one-half  years*  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  three  years*  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

HARRY  P.  HAMMOND, 

Pasadena,  California. 

Born,  Oneida,  lUinois,  October,  1884.  In  bus¬ 
iness  under  H.  P.  Hammond  Co.;  member,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member,  Pasadena 
Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Altadena,  and  north  portion  of  San  Marino, 
California;  has  taken  such  courses  as  have  been 
available  through  the  Realty  Board  during  the 
past  nineteen  years,  including  real  estate  practice, 
appraising  and  financing;  nineteen  years*  exper¬ 
ience  in  California;  thirty  years*  experience  in 
Illinois  and  California. 

FRANK  GOTTEN  JR., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Born,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  1895;  Part¬ 
ner,  Sun  Realty  Company;  member,  Colorado 
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Springs  Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory 
covers  Colorado  Springs  and  vicinity;  twenty-six 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  six  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management ;  HOLC  prop¬ 
erty  manager  since  1937;  acts  as  property  manager 
for  apartments  and  single  family  homes. 

FLOYD  S.  PADGETT, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Bom,  Agra,  Kansas,  September,  1901;  owner, 
Padgett  Realty  Co.;  member,  Colorado  Springs 
Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers 
Colorado;  attended  Colorado  College;  member. 
City  Zoning  Board  five  years;  past  president,  local 
and  state  Real  Estate  Boards;  past  president. 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  twenty  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  thirteen  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

V.  J.  DUNTON, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

In  hnsiness  for  self;  principal  business  connec¬ 
tions  and  associations  inclnde:  First  National 
Bank,  Midland  Federal.  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Real  Estate  Realization  Co.;  member, 
Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Denver  and  snbnrbs;  attended  Business 
College,  Washburn  College  and  Law  School  with 
LLB  degree;  graduate  three  year  course  American 
Savings  Building  and  Loan  Institute;  took  various 
couTMS  in  accounting  and  appraisal;  twenty-nine 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field,  has 
managed  numerous  properties  for  self  and  others, 
since  1937. 

N.  LEE  FOSTER. 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Bom,  Sommerset,  Massachusetts,  November, 
1894;  in  business  for  self,  chairman  of  the  Legis¬ 
lation  Committee  of  The  Denver  Real  Estate  Ex¬ 
change,  president  of  the  Brokers’  Division  (Den¬ 
ver),  and  vice-president  of  the  Colorado  Real 
E^te  Brokers  (Licensing)  Board  by  appointment 
of  the  Governor;  formerly  instmctor  at  The  Colo¬ 
rado  Agricultural  College,  Captain  Infantry, 
A.  E.  F.,  instmctor  The  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  University  in  France,  and  lecturer  on  finan¬ 
cial  subjects  at  The  Denver  University  School  of 
Commerce,  also  formerly  a  bank  executive,  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  building  and  loan  association,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  discount  and  general  real  estate  corpora¬ 
tions;  about  twenty  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field  and  in  property  management. 
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RICHARD  J.  Des  JARDINS, 

Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Bom,  Denver,  Colorado,  December,  1906.  Prop¬ 
erty  manager.  Steel  City  Investment  Company; 
property  manager.  Homes,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Steel 
City  Investment  Company;  property  manager.  Steel 
City  Investment  Company  as  Contract  Manage 
ment  Broker  for  National  Housing  Agency;  (a^ 
iated  Pueblo  Board  thru  Steel  City  Investment 
Company) ;  professional  territory  covers  Pueblo 
County  and  part  of  southern  Colorado;  attended 
the  University  of  Colorado;  took  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  Lecturer  Course  in  Denver,  1943;  three 
and  onedialf  years* experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
three  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

THOMAS  J.  DOWNEN, 

Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Born,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  January,  1882;  owner 
of  own  business ;  represents  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  of  New  York;  Academy  of  Natural  Science; 
and  seventy-five  properties  of  local  client,  Aber¬ 
deen  Investment  Co.,  a  local  corporation  owning  i 
small  subdivision;  member,  Pueblo  Real  Estate 
Exchange;  professional  territory  covers  southern 
Colorado;  graduate.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  with  A.B.  degree;  thirty-seven  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  real  estate  management.  Also  bandlet 
business  properties  belonging  to  the  Emma  T. 
Lamborn  Estate;  business  properties  of  Weaver 
Investment  Company;  business  block  known  si 
the  DeRemer  Block,  owned  by  the  DeRemer 
heirs;  rental  property  for  The  Southern  Colorado 
Power  Company,  local  public  utility;  and  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hundred  individually-owned  res¬ 
idential  properties. 

GEORGE  M.  CARPENTER, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October,  1911.  Office 
Maiuger  of  Frank  S.  Phillips,  Realtor;  member, 
Washington  Board  of  Trade;  member,  Washington 
Junior  Board  of  Commerce;  member,  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  coven 
the  District  of  Columbia,  nearby  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  graduate  of  American  Institute  of  Bank¬ 
ing;  studied  accounting  at  Southeastern  Univer¬ 
sity;  fourteen  years*  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field,  eight  years*  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

BERT  V.  ROBINS, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Toronto,  Canada,  October,  1907.  Associ- 
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ited  with  Qninland  and  Tyson,  Inc^  Chicago;  since 
1930,  Manager,  Rental  Dept^  Advertising  and  Cost 
Analysis;  member  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  entire  city  of  Chicago 
and  western  suburbs;  attended  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  special  courses  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board  and  YMCA  College  in  Chicago 
in  all  phases  of  the  real  estate  profession;  eighteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

L  F.  MEYERS, 

Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

Born,  Elgin,  Minnesota,  August,  1885.  In  bus¬ 
iness  for  self.  Property  management  and  sales 
broker  for  the  following:  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation;  Home  Owners  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration,  property  management,  receiverships,  and 
sties  broker.  Property  management  broker  for 
National  Housing  Agency  conversion  homes,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dodge  City  Board  of  Realtors,  State  and 
National  board  of  Realtors.  Professional  territory 
covers  nine  counties  in  Kansas.  Three  years  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Twenty-two 
years*  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

A.  F.  BIEKER, 

Hays,  Kansas. 

Born,  Hays,  Kansas,  May,  1889;  in  business  for 
self;  principal  business  connections  and  associa¬ 
tions  include  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation; 
member.  Dodge  City  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Ellis  and  adjacent  counties; 
attended  Fort  Hays,  Kansas  State  College  two 
years;  served  as  Registrar  for  four  years;  past 
director.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hays,  Kansas; 
first  commander  of  the  local  American  Legion 
Post;  Secretary  of  the  Hays  Rotary  Club,  twelve 
years;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field,  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man- 
igement. 

VYRL  W.  LEVAN, 

Ness  City,  Kansas. 

Born,  Ness  City,  Kansas,  May,  1909;  in  business 
for  self;  represents  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Wichita, 
Kansas;  member.  Dodge  City  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  central  western  Kan¬ 
sas;  B.S.  degree  from  Kansas  State  College,  Hays, 
Kansas;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement;  for  past  five  years  has  been  secretary," 
treasurer  of  two  national  farm  loan  associations 
servicing  about  500  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans. 
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FRANK  A.  DeBOOS, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Born,  Columbus,  Indiana,  AprU,  1884.  In  bus¬ 
iness  for  self  since  1941;  Vice-President  and  sales 
manager  for  Fred  G.  Nagle  Company,  193641; 
sales  manager,  Judson  Bradway  Co.,  1922-30;  sales 
manager,  Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  1931-32; 
member,  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  metropolitan  Detroit;  graduate  of 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1915;  director,  Surety 
Savings  and  Loan  Association;  director,  Detroit 
Real  Estate  Board;  served  as  Chairman  of  Brokers 
Division;  member,  American  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Appraisers;  member.  Society  of  Residential 
Appraisers;  member.  Building  Owners  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers  Association,  Detroit;  twenty-one 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  twelve 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

DON  L.  WEBER, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

.Born,  Elkton,  Michigan,  March,  1900;  principal 
business  connections  include  Weber  Realty  Com¬ 
pany;  Co-operative  Builders,  Inc.;  Commonwealth 
Bank;  Member  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board;  Society 
of  Residential  Appraisers;  attended  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Kentucky;  Michigan  State  College,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan;  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan;  Professional  territory  covers  Wayne,  Ma¬ 
comb,  and  Oakland  Connties;  eight  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  real  estate  management  of  apartment  and 
commercial  properties. 

R.  BLISS  WOLFE, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Willow  Springs,  Missouri,  October,  1892; 
President,  Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc.; 
principal  business  connections  and  associations  in¬ 
clude,  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  Home 
Owners’  Loan  Corporation,  National  Housing 
Agency,  Allied  and  Associate  Mortgage  Companies, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  member,  Detroit  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Detroit;  A.B.  degree  from  Baker  University;  nine¬ 
teen  years*  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
ten  years*  experience  in  real  estate  management 
including  industrial  properties,  apartments,  smaller 
multiple  dwellings,  and  many  single  homes  with 
residential  property  management  predominating. 

EARL  K.  TOWNSDIN, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Concordia,  Kansas,  September,  1890.  As- 
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•ociated  with  Kelly-Townadin  Company,  Inc.;  mem¬ 
ber,  Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  greater  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and 
snrronnding  territory;  two  years  of  college;  twemy 
years*  experience  in  real  estate  management,  prin- 
cipaUy  residences,  duplexes  and  apartments.  Senior 
Member  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers.  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Vice-IVesident  of  North  American  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Missouri. 

WILLIAM  C.  BARROW, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Bom,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  February,  1898;  prin¬ 
cipal  business  connections  and  associations  include : 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Equitable  Life  hsur- 
ance  Co.  of  New  York,  Moss  Investment  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Graves  Realty  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
member,  St.  Joseph  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Buchanan  County,  Missouri;  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Missouri;  President,  St. 
Josq>h  Real  Estate  Board;  Director,  Morris  Plan 
Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Director,  St.  Joseph  Belt 
Railway;  Director  and  Treasurer  of  Travelers 
Credit  Corporation;  twemy4hree  years*  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management;  has  operated  own  com¬ 
pany  since  1928. 

ETHEL  J.  GRAHAM, 

Alliance,  Nebraska 

Bom,  Upland,  Pennsylvania,  November,  1896. 
In  business  for  self  for  twenty-three  years;  prin¬ 
cipal  business  connections  and  associations  include, 
Graham  and  Graham,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance; 
Nebraska  State  Savings  |[  Loan  Association,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebraska;  H.OX.C.  broker;  representative 
for  NBA  and  fifteen  fire  insurance  companies; 
member.  Box  Butte  County  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  city  of  Alliance  and 
the  remainder  of  the  state;  Vice-President,  Nebras¬ 
ka  Real  Estate  Association;  secretary.  Box  Bntte 
and  Sonthera  Sheridan  Connty  Real  Estate  Board; 
past  president.  Business  Professional  Women’s 
Qnb;  member.  Alliance  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
two  years  of  teaching;  twenty-tbree  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  real  estate  management. 

LYLE  A.  WIEDMAN, 

McCook,  Nebraska. 

Bora,  McCool  Junction,  Nebraska,  June,  1894. 
In  business  for  self;  represents  Aetna  Life  and 
aSliated  companies;  NBA  property  manager; 
BOLC  broker;  now  representing  fire  insurance 


companies.  Orient  Insurance  Company,  Insurance 
Co.  of  No.  America,  Fidelity  Phenix;  General  of 
Seattle  and  others;  professional  territory  coven 
McCook,  Nebraska,  and  immediate  territory;  at¬ 
tended  college,  owner  and  manager  of  500  acre* 
of  Republican  river  valley  farm  land;  twenty 
years’  selling  experience;  teacher  for  four  yean; 
member,  McCook,  Nebraska,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  ten  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
management  field. 

HARLAN  G.  EASTON, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Born,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  May,  1908;  principal 
business  connections  and  associations  include 
Western  Securities  Company  of  Omaha,  Denver, 
and  Des  Moines;  former  manager  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha;  membex, 
Omaha  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  and 
vicinities;  graduate  of  University  of  Nebraska; 
member.  Lions  International  (past  district  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Nebraska) ;  former  Vice-President  of  Lin¬ 
coln  Real  Estate  Board;  Instractor  in  Public 
Speaking  and  author  of  **Pnblic  Speaking  Manual 
for  Professional  People”;  ten  and  one-half  yean* 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

J.  CARROLL  DOLAN, 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Bora,  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey,  December,  1912. 
Property  Manager,  B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co.; 
member,  Elizabeth  Board  of  Realtors;  professional 
territory  covers  eastern  Union  Connty,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  took  Real  Estate  Appraisal  Case-Study  Courses 
I  and  11;  six  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

JOHN  M.  CULLERTON, 

Irvington,  N.  J. 

Bora,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  May  1897.  In  bus¬ 
iness  for  self;  principal  business  connections  and 
associations  include:  Borne  Owners’  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration;  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company;  Koehler, 
Angenblick  A  Freedman;  C.  J.  Knisple;  Barry  J. 
Stevens;  Sinclair  Refining  Co.;  Peoples  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  Irvington  Trust  Co.;  Mer- 
chams  ft  Newark  Trust  Co.;  Frank  B.  Taylor  ft 
Son;  J.  Lewis  Fiacre;  and  Martin  and  Weis;  Mem¬ 
ber,  Newark  Real  Estate  Board,  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agems;  Society  of  Indnstrial 
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Realtors,  Irvington  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer  of  Suburban-Essex  Chapter 
37,  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers  and  Senior 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers; 
professional  territory  covers  Essex  and  Union 
Counties;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

HAROLD  E.  BARKER, 

Buffetlo,  New  York. 

Born,  Pelham,  New  York,  December,  1904; 
Property  Inspector  and  Mortgage  Loan  Inspector, 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America;  part¬ 
ner,  Wells-Barker,  Realtors,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
member,  Buffalo  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  western  New  York  State;  attended 
Rutgers  University  Real  Estate  Appraisal  Course; 
Maintenance  and  Management  Supervisor,  1932-35; 
C.  Carlton  Colyer,  Inc.,  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
eleven  years*  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

CLINTON  R.  MILLER, 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Born,  Lodi,  Ohio,  August,  1902.  Vice-President, 
The  Herberich  Hall  Harter  Company;  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Ohio  General  Corporation;  Vice-President, 
Victory  Homes,  Inc.;  Secretary,  Miller  Loan  Com¬ 
pany;  Vice-President,  Reiter  Dairy  Company; 
member,  Akron  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Akron  and  vicinity;  A.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Akron,  1924;  two  weeks 
course  on  Condemnation  Proceeding  at  University 
of  Chicago,  1938;  real  estate  course  at  Akron 
University,  Supervision  and  instruction,  1940-41; 
seventeen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field ; 
thirteen  years’ experience  in  real  estate  managemoit. 

LOUIS  WOLCOTT, 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Born,  TaUmadge,  Ohio,  May,  1903;  Secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  Howell-Viggers  Corporation; 
member,  Akron  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Akron,  Ohio  and  surrounding  cities 
and  municipalities;  Howell-Viggers  manages  ap¬ 
proximately  five  hundred  rental  units  consisting 
of  down-town  office  buildings,  commercial  prop¬ 
erties  including  storerooms,  and  apartments,  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  and  one,  two  and  three-family  houses; 
ten  years*  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  ten 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management;  ten 
years*  experience  in  real  estate  sales  and  property 
insurance. 


T.  K.  HARRIS. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Born,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  ApriL  1882;  President, 
The  T.  K.  Harris  Agency  Company;  President, 
The  Canton  Development  Corporation;  Secretary, 
The  Frease  Realty  Company;  member.  Canton 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Stark  County  and  cities  of  Canton  and  Massillon, 
Ohio;  attended  Culver  Military  Academy,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Ohio  Real  Estate  Association;  past  president 
of  Canton  Real  Estate  Board;  thirty-six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management;  The  T.  K. 
Harris  Agency  Company  is  management  agent  in 
Stark  County,  Ohio,  for  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Com¬ 
pany,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Company, 
and  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  it  also  man¬ 
ages  the  properties  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank, 
Market  Avenue  Realty  Company  and  The  Frease 
Really  Company  of  Canton,  as  well  as  some  sev¬ 
enty  other  lesser  owners  of  real  estate. 

SAMUEL  S.  SHERMAN, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Born,  New  York  City,  September,  1901;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  The  Leonard  Agency  Company,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  Stark  County  Deputy  Auditor  —  charge 
of  downtown  appraisals;  executive  committee. 
Canton  Civilian  Defense  Organisation;  chairman, 
downtown  shelter  committee  —  Civilian  Defense; 
member.  Canton  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  the  state  of  Ohio;  B3.  degree  from 
Penn  State  University;  two  years  at  McKinley  Law 
School  majoring  in  conracts,  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments,  and  real  estate  law;  traffic  surveys  for 
several  national  chain  organisations;  twenty-two 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eleven 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

ROBERT  W.  RIECKHOFF, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January,  1904.  Secre¬ 
tary,  The  Cleneay  and  Nourse  Co.;  director,  Gloria 
Loan  &  Building  Co.;  member,  Cincinnati  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  rovers  greater 
Cincinnati  and  suburbs;  attended  the  University 
of  Cincinnati;  took  two  year  Cincinnati  Y.M.C.A. 
business  course;  took  Real  Estate  Management 
Lecture  Course  sponsored  by  the  Institute;  twenty- 
one  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
twenty  years*  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

R.  GORDON  TARR, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July,  1913.  .\ssociatod 
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with  Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son;  manager  of  Estate 
of  Walter  H.  Tarr  Jr.;  solicitor  of  bonds.  The 
Aetna  Casualty  t  Surety  Co.;  solicitor  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  Albert  W.  Shell  &  Co.;  Vice-President,  Reahy 
Owmers  Association;  Treasurer,  Cincinnati  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Hamil¬ 
ton  County,  (Niio;  graduated  from  Culver  Mil¬ 
itary  Academy;  won  scholarship  offered  by  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Real  Estate  Board  to  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  top  grades  for  three  year  course  in 
Real  Estate;  took  Management  Course  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  q>onsored  by  the  Institute ;  eleven  to  twelve 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WALLACE  E.  NELSON, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bom,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  September,  1898; 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  The  Oakland  Realty  Com¬ 
pany;  treasurer  of  The  Franklin  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany;  member.  Board  of  Directors  of  both  com¬ 
panies  mentioned  above;  member,  Columbus  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Colum¬ 
bus  and  vicinity;  attended  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  served  as  chairman  of  Property  Managers 
Division  of  Columbus  Real  Estate  Board,  (1941- 
42) ;  attended  Real  Estate  Management  Lecture 
Course  sponsored  by  the  Institute,  1943 ;  fifteen 
years*  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

E.  R.  BRYANT, 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Harrisonville,  Missouri,  ApriL  1883.  Has 
operated  own  real  estate  and  property  management 
office  since  1936;  principal  business  connections 
and  associations  include,  Pradential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Muskogee; 
Independent  Lumber  Co.,  Muskogee;  Deming  In¬ 
vestment  Co.,  Oswego,  Kansas;  member,  Musko¬ 
gee  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  cov¬ 
ers  northeastern  Oklahoma;  has  organized  and 
managed  country  banks,  bought  and  sold  real 
estate;  farm  and  chy  mortgage  loan  inspector  and 
branch  office  manager  for  Deming  Investment  Co., 
for  twenty  years;  has  made  and  operated  Abstract 
of  Title  Books;  thirty-five  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

JAMES  E.  HEADLEY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  September,  1904. 
Associated  nineteen  years  with  Peoples-Pittsbnrgh 
Trust  Company;  member,  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  attended  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 


nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management; 
leasing,  management,  and  sales  of  all  types  real 
estate  including  residential,  apartments,  commer¬ 
cial  office  buildings,  and  industrial;  has  had  full 
charge  of  the  leasing  and  management  of  all  real 
estate  owned  or  otherwise  controUed  by  Peoples- 
Pittsbnrgh  Trust  Company  for  the  past  seven  years 

WILLIAM  M.  STOTTLEMYER, 

Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Stephenson,  Virginia,  June  29,  1893.  In 
business  for  self,  operating  a  real  estate  brokerage 
and  insurance  office;  President  (two  terms)  Read¬ 
ing  Real  Estate  Board;  served  two  years  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Reading  and  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania;  attended  Reading  High 
School,  International  Correspondence  School;  Al¬ 
exander  Hamilton  Institute;  Wharton  School,  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  twenty-one  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

A.  C.  PINCKLEY, 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Born,  Flippin,  Kentucky,  October,  1890.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  American  Trust  &  Banking  Com¬ 
pany  since  December,  1922;  member,  Chattanooga 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Chattanooga  and  Hamilton  County;  business 
course  at  Bowling  Green  Business  University; 
manager  of  Rental  Department  of  the  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company  for  twenty  years  han¬ 
dling  all  kinds  of  property  except  office  buildings. 

K.  ROSS  LUTZ, 

Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

Born,  Indiana,  June,  1906.  Principal  business 
connections  and  associations  include.  First  Hunt¬ 
ington  National  Bank;  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust 
Company;  A1  Beck’s  Paint  Store;  member,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory 
covers  Huntington,  West  Virginia  and  vicinity; 
five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management 
of  single  residences,  apartment  buildings,  and  bus¬ 
iness  buildings. 

MERRILL  J.  HALEY, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Bom,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  October,  1909;  part¬ 
ner  in  John  C.  Haley  &  Sons;  at  present  employed 
in  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Rent  Division, 
as  Rent  Examiner;  member,  Madison  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  southern 
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Wisconsin;  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
took  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  and  II;  took  Manage¬ 
ment  Lecture  Course  at  University  of  Chicago; 
twelve  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

RUDOLPH  O.  LABAHN, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October,  1901.  Property 
Manager  for  Dunn  &  Stringer  Investment  Com¬ 
pany;  principal  business  connections  and  associa¬ 
tions  include.  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society;  mem¬ 
ber,  Milwaukee  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  sub¬ 
urbs;  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce.  Northwestern 
University,  School  of  Business  Administration; 
night-school  courses  in  land  economics,  real  estate 
finance,  real  estate  conveyancing  and  real  estate 
law;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field,  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

ELMER  W.  LENTZ, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  November,  1907. 
With  First  Wisconsin  Trust  Company  for  past  thir¬ 
teen  years  managing  all  types  of  real  estate  in¬ 


cluding  commercial,  residential  and  apartment, 
specializing  in  apartment  units;  member,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  gen¬ 
erally  confined  to  Milwaukee  County;  special 
training  courses  at  the  American  Institute  of  Bank¬ 
ing  ;  real  estate  courses,  including  appraisal,  finance, 
accounting,  and  law  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  general  real 
estate  field;  thirteen  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

J.  A.  LIPPERT, 

Milwaukee,  W isconsin. 

Born  Chicago,  Illinois,  September,  1902.  Head  of 
his  own  organization;  headed  management  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ogden  Company  for  thirteen  years 
and  in  that  connection  was  real  estate  manager  for 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company;  principal 
business  connections  and  associations  include  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce  Credit  Bureau,  Cotfredson  Investment 
Company,  William  Wirthwein  and  Charles  Bach; 
member  of  Milwaukee  Real  Estate  Board,  vice- 
chairman  of  management  division,  member  of  Na¬ 
tional  Apartment  Owners  Association;  professional 
territory  covers  Milwaukee  County;  attended  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  building  contractor  for  four 
years;  nineteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  fourteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 
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PRESIDENT 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON 

1660  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

CHARLES  F.  CURRi 
South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  DURAND  TAYLOR 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER 
Northweet  Region 

236  S.  W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 

KENDALL  CADY 
Great  Likee  Region 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING 
Southeast  Region 

66  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES 
New  England  Region 

44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Southweet  Region 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN 
North  Central  Region 

619  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  ^  ^  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

PERCY  WILSON 

Treaeurer  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI. 


•OVIRHINC  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  19 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY _ Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 


H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  19 H 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  19 US 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . ....Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Repreeenting  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  ISUS 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

1938,  1939,  Term  expiring  December  81,  19UA 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19UB 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1941,  Term  expiring  December  81,  19U8 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

1942,  Term  expiring  December  81,  19U7 
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See  paaee  t7i  to  I8S,  “Roeter  of  Membere,"  for  addreeeee. 

EXECUTIVE  COHHITTEE 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KENDALL  CADY . .*. . Chicago,  Ill. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (Past  Presidents) 


HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE* . 1934  and  1936 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . .....1942 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FLOYD  A.  BAKER . Erie,  Pa. 

SCOTT  N.  BROWN . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

E.  G.  DOWNING . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  J.  LUCHS . Washington,  D.  C. 

I.OUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

PRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER..Lansing,  Mich. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

•Deceased 


WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


lY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . . . Atlanta,  Ga. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


EDITOEIAL  lOARD 


JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HAROLD  F.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Chairman 

FRED  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  HI. 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM....RidgeWood,  N.  J. 
Chairman 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAIB . Richmond,  Va. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

RICHARD  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chairman 

A.  J.  ABERMAN . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THEODORE  F.  APPLEBY . 

Asbuiy  Park,  N.  J. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  P.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD....San  Francisco,  Calif. 
FRANK  S.  0’HARA....Jack8on  Heights,  N.  Y. 
J.  WALLACE  PALETOU....New  Orleans,  La. 
LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


MEMSERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Ma 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

DELBERT  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1943 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS 
President 

51  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  WEIMAN 
Secretary 

60  Park  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 
President 

1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER 
President 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 

517  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

SIDNEY  V.  BEACH 
President 

6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
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PITTSIUROH  CHAPTER 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 
President 

720  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  E.  POPLE 
Secretary-Treasurer 

302  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMIIA  CHAPTER 

NATHAN  POOLE 
President 

807  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERBERT  M.  PASWALK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

207  Machinists  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 
[^resident 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


.  CAROL  V.  LAUX 
Secretary-Treasurer 

4658  Gravois  Blvd. 


CIHCINHATI  CHAPTER 

R.  T.  HOSLER 
President 

4th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CARL  A.  MAYER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK 
President 

201  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

DAN  J.  DAVISSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

230  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Memberi  of  The  Inetitute 
of  Real  Eetate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
etitute  M  having  met  ite  profeeeional  etandarde  of 
eompeteney,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  flguree 
in  parentheeee  following  the  namee  indicate  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  Certifleatee  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  December  1,  1913. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

Murray  CahUl  (426) . 213  N.  21gt  St. 

Robert  Jemteon.  Jr.  (181) 221  N.  2l8t  St. 

C.  J.  Osment  (60S) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498). .2026  Third  Ave..  N. 

William  H.  Pitts  (606). ...2026  Third  Ave..  N. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx  (669) . 6241  Nati.  Annex 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Ck>nner  (401) _ 4th  A  Main  Sts. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607).... 1482  Park  St. 

Beverly  Hills 

Georse  W.  Elkins  (819)....474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Ldand  P.  Reeder  (427 >....400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) — . 

1660  Hillside  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Boul. 

Frank  Blount  (844) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

16  Ocean  Center  Bldg. 

Loa  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242). . . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (268) . 6016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crete  (444). ...124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) . „..267  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  DieUnaon  (429) . . . . 

729  Rivea-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  ElmquUt  (868). ...911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 
Clem  S.  Glass  (619)»._-„712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (446).». . «... — . . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244). .1088  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  MiUer  (40) . . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

LouU  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) _ _ _ 

416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

PhUip  M.  Rea  (246).„ . 8723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (846). ...844  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4988  Elmwood  Ave. 


Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 8928  W.  Sixth  St. 

Manhattan  Beach 

Vivian  Copeland  (608) . 206  Center  St. 

Oakland 

Norman  Ogilvie  (624) . 1924  Broadway 

Pasadena 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) . 

44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (822) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (823) . 624  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).... First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . ...........8460  2l8t  St 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (481). ......164  Sutter  St 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (625) . 67  Sutter  St. 

Lt  James  M.  Udall  (428) . 

CASU  8,  Fleet  P.  O. 

San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grandi  (698) . 1314  4th  St 

Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (182) . 208  Ramona  Bldg. 

Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (660) . 803  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.  (610)....127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padigett  (611).... 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . . . 

2872  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612).. ..410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (618) . 4640  Beach  Court 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (866).... . 724  17th  St 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (662) _ 724  -  17th  St 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (648) - 724  17th  St 

George  R.  Morrison  (60). . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (188) . 1660  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (866)... . 606  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . 

810  North  Main  Street 
Thomas  J.  Downen  (616).... 616  N.  Main  St 


D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . . . 810  N.  Main  St 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Maxwell  S.  Hancock  (661) . 160  State  St 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  DriseoU  (119) . 126  Main  St 


Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). .90  W.  Putnam  Ave 
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Hartford 

Louia  S.  Butha  (208)..^ . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkina  (87) - 827  TrumbuU  St 

Robert  J.  Gaahan  Pratt  St 

Richard  F.  Jonea.  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St 

Curtia  M.  Middlebrook  (204)... .18  Aaylum  St 


Albtft  M.  Rome  (206) . ......11  Aaylnm  St 

New  Haven 

Amoa  G.  Hewitt  (402) _ 206  Chnreb  St 

Jamea  D.  Kauffman  (206)..»....109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (288) . 6  Webater  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (408) . 292  Hain  St 


Waterburjr 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188).... 196  N.  Main  St. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (662) . 9  E.  12th  St 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). .208  W.  Ninth  St 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Richard  L.  Boss  (699) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.  N.  W. 

Loy  H.  Brodie  (626) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (667). .1732  K  St.  N.  W. 

GeorKe  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  -  IBth  Street.  N.W. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (627). _ 1931  K  St,  N,  W. 

Warren  S.  Dean  (663), ...739  IBth  St.  N.  W 

Paul  O.  Drury  (189) - 1787  K  St.  N,  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

926  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 


T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Friatoa  (482). ..... 1018  -  16th  St,  N.W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . . 

16th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . — . . - . . 

1821  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . . . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (826) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Harvey  L.  Jones  (666) . 2  Dupont  Circle 

Charles  C.  Koones  ( 140 )....212  Southern  Bldg 

Frank  J.  Lucha  (4) . 1606  H  St,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210). .Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (666) . 

1821  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (667) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr,  (827) . 

1606  H  St.  N.  W. 
Herbert  M.  Paaewalk  (828) . — ... 

207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) - 1787  K  St.  N.  W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . . . Munsey  Bldg 

Ross  L.  Totten  (668) . 900  F.  St  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (669) . 789  IBth  St,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (628) . 106  W.  Bay  St 

Clinton  Bnrbridge  (668). .848  W.  Forsyth  St 
Edward  DweUe.  Jr.  (448). .106  West  Lay  St 

Mai  Haughton.  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr,  (289)  P.  O.  Box  4687 

Miami 

Kenneth  8,  Keyes  (6) - 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Orlando 

S.  M,  Heasley  (606)  ..^6  W.  Washington  St 
Pensacola 

Lieut  George  W.  Seiler  Jr,  (106) . — 

P.UJ).— U.S.N,A,S, 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingliam  (829) . . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 


Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) - 718  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . . . __Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6)....... . . 


David  W.  Howell  (142) 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98)..«. . 

L.  F,  Pallardy  (668)..... 


812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

. - . Box  2048 

. Box  1820 

. 416  Tampa  St 


West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  StudstiU  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Clegg  (488). .647  Peachtree  St,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (146) . . 

141  Carnegie  Way.  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  Standard  Bldig. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 138  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . . 

663  Mulberry  St 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale 

I.  W.  DUl  (89) . 217  W,  Main  St 


Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330).... _ 2446  E.  75th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (484). .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

22  West  Monroe  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147).>. - 4628  Broadway 

KendaU  Cady  (126) . „....88  S.  Dearborn  St 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1866  E.  68rd  St 

John  F.  Cary  (486)  ......«......7  S.  Dearborn  St 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St 

John  McMullen  Ducey  (867). .208  S.  La  Salle 
Charles  William  Ebrat  (77)- _ _ _ _ _ 


8180  Sheridan  Rd. 
James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (286) . — ..._ 


.  .  _  _  mot  ct.  iiiin  oi. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) -....820  N.  Tower  Ct» 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (671). .7  S.  Dearborn  St 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) - 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1866  E.  68rd  St 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846) -410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (847). ...6687  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  U04) _ _ _ 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 461  E.  111th  St 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .600  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617)— . 1  N.  LaSalle  St 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (848). .6236  Cottage  Grove 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . . - . 

%  OPA,  222  W.  Adams  St. 


Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) . 164  Laurel  Court 


Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (416).... 12  Milburn  Pk. 
Gwdlym  Williams  (620) _ 1671  Sherman  Ave. 


Oak  Park 

Whltaey  W.  Bowers  (406)— 1048  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (849) _ 1119  Pleasant  St 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (860)— 1026  North  Blvd. 


INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay.  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  688,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6281  Hohman  Ave. 
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Indianapolis 

M.  L.  sum  (70) . . 129  B.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Martin  Miller  (S69) . . . 1101  Bellevue 

E.  Park  Wickizer  (672) _ _ _ 

282  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 


IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (SIS) . „209  Flemina  Bids. 

ArAur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618). . . 508  First  Avenne 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619)._..„.„».Wei8ner  Buildins 

Ness  City 

Byrl  W.  Levan  (620) . . . . 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanser  (124 )....!  15  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (S70).„...1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

E.  E.  Bnrkhard  (420) . __P.  O.  Box  146 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . . . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

CoTington 

E.  J.  Legs  (578 . 601  Madison  Ave. 

LouisTille 

Harry  W.  (k>odinan  (10) . 

601  Lonisville  Tr.  Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  RosseU  Doiron  (600) . 688  Florida  St. 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (871) - 714  Union  SL 


MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . . 

Lt.  U.S.N..  64  Drew  Road 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. ..912  Keyser  Bldg. 
George  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..812  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hnrley  (289) . . 

4280  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

William  J.  Martin  (478) - 6  Upland  Bd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (872). .2206  N.  Charles  St 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (629)....._....„18  Oliver  St 
William  H.  Dolben  (499). .161  Devonshire  St 

Francis  P.  Gately  (888)......- . 10  State  St 

Basil  Gavin  (450)— . 8  Newbury  St 

Carleton  Hunneman  (862)... .5  Arlington  St 
John  Nordblom  (97)  ——60  Congress  St 
Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12)— —60  Congress  St 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . 

209  Washington  St 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (218) -107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98)..- . - . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 681  ^ylston  St 

Frederick  Wayland  (581) . — .. 

1970  (^mmonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (580)..- . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (600)- - - - 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 
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Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71)— — —1818  Beacon  St 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (18) _ 1894  Beacon  St 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260)....— ..—1894  Beacon  St 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1894  Beacon  St 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (608)..-. . 

1870  Beacon  St 

Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (676) . 120  Potter  St 

Edward  S.  Stimpson  (682) . 10  Temple  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (.331) . -.. 

Essex  Savings  Bank* 

Ludlow 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (96) . 168  No.  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Bnswell  (290)— — 
286  Washington  St. 

Somerrille 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16)..— —886  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (638).. ..2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (1&0)....S164  Second  Blvd. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621). ...522  FarweU  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16). . 711-600  Griswold  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald' (814) . 680  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost.  Jr.  (161) . 

3968  Penobscot  Bldg. 
WillUm  C.  Haines  (293). .4850  CourvUle  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 1220  Stott  Bldg. 

William  C.  Hints  (240). .416  Hammond  Bldg. 
H.  P.  Holmes  (68)— ....416  Hammond  Bldg. 
Frank  A.  Howes  (897).A06  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (216)— 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (168). .1883  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) - 761  GrUwold  St. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (469) . — . . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
George  T.  Shapland  (460) 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18)  ....8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Si>encer  (166). -.416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (676) . - 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwen  (407) - 

902  Lafayette  Bldg. 
Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282).—— .....— 
617  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Don  L.  Weber  (622) . 8968  Somerset  Rd. 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (628) . Lafayette  Building 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (878) . — . 

201-8  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 804  Sherman  Bldg 


Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . . . 

206  Peoples  Natl  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (601) . . - 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (677) -124  W.  Grand  River 


Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19> . . . 

221  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phinips  (898) . - - - 

219%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 
William  Joseph  Porter.  Jr.  (167) ......— ..~ 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 

C.  Rowland  Stebblns  (20) . . . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 
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Muakecon 
Harvey  1.  Nedeau 


(294) — . . 

Jefferson  A  Webster  SU. 


Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (602).._....24  West  Lawrence  St. 


Joseph  D.  FarrinKton  (160) . 

26  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  (lOttlieb  ( 121 )  ..1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (62)  _ _ 

6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
RosseU  C.  Roney  (72).«.....1421  Atlantic  Ava 


MINHESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .619  Marquette  Ave. 

Edward  W.  KcIIokk  (592) . . 

619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . . 1162  Met.  Bids. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rosers  (21) . 600%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

Geo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . . 

214  Brush  Creek  Blvd. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (851) . 404  Fidelity  Bids. 

Georse  M.  Bliss  (108). ...201  Waltower  Bids. 

David  B.  ChUds  (862)... . 700  Victor  Bids. 

■  Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Haserman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 
J.  Ward  McPherson  (578). .Land  Bank  Bids- 

An:old  Norman  (461) . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Rassdale  (642) . 200  Temple  Bids. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bids. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (609)  ....1002  Walnut  St. 

Lrf>well  Goodman  Simonds  (261) . 

409  Dwieht  Bids. 

William  R.  Stanley  (876) _ 1002  Walnut  St 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (876) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624)  ....212-14  E.  10th  St 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (693) . . . 

1819  Commerce  Bids. 
LaMar  H.  Wrisht  (861) . 609  Temple  Bids. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625). .816  Frederick  Ave. 


Brooklnwn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162 . . . . 

Broadway  A  Chestnut  St 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163). .........700  Federal  St 

Ellis  Goodman  (164)...........-.....A16  Market  St 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (166)».106  N.  Seventh  St 
Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74)..„».101  N.  Sevang  St 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seven^  St 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Abraham  J.  R^nfeld  (168)._ . . 

709  Market  St 
Roy  R.  Stewart  (268 ).......... ......201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) - 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126). ...620  Main  St 
Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . . . 620  Main  St 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (78) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 281  N.  Broad  St 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (696) . 

1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . . ...280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  N.  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27)  ............125  Broad  St 

C.  S.  SUIlard  (853) . . 280  N.  Broad  St 

Max  Tiezer  (122) . 21.5  Broad  St 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (680) . 281  N.  Broad  St 

Englewood 

Georze  R.  Fessler  (264)  ......„......10  Depot  Sq. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (684) . 77  River  St 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (486)  ............61  Newark  St 


St.  Louis 

William  F.  Bazzerman  (816) . . 

6880  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (206)~~.-..719  Chestnut  St 
Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (262)  ....3982  LindeU  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (468) . . 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Mazinn  (22)  ................705  Chestnut  St 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . „....817  N.  11th  St 

Georze  W.  Riese  (694)...»...«..721  Locust  St 
Delbert  S.  Wenslick  (120). .8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NERRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . 

806%  Box  Butte  Ave. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . 501  E.  First  St 

Omaha 

Earl  G.  Easton  (628) . 202  S.  19th  St 

William  B.  Harzleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Famam  St 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579). — . . . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldz- 
John  H.  Peterson  (860) . «202  S.  19th  St 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St  A  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushel]  (219)....« . 

Bernard  F.  Dever  ( 169  ) . . . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 


Irvington 

John  M.  CuUerton  (630) . . . 

1222  Sprinzfidd  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46)....»~.~.....~......911  Bergen  Ave. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169)__..879  Berzen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (882) . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (889) . 2326  Boulevaid 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (511)..26  Journal  Square 
Harry  V.  Moser  (888). .........860  Berzen  Ave. 

Ben  Sehlossberg  (267)~>....~.896  Bergen  Ava 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) ....... _ 82  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (i28).........700  Berzen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487 )....». . 889  Jackson  Ava 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mints  (686)..... . 608  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (884). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartfoi^  (491)... ..71  Oakland  Rd. 
Hawley  Jaqnith  (890). . Depot  Plasa 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28)... . . 

Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (486)  .........16  Church  St 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488)  .......16  Church  St 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489). ..406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (864 )...... ..830  Broad  St 

William  J.  Carew  (490)... . 917  Broad  St 

Harry  Coddington  (891 )........ ..744  Broad  St 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (681). ...606  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 89  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  DumJiter  (297 )...... .....80  Clinton  St 
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James  J.  Fitssimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (682) . 606-  Clinton  Ave. 

Herbert  E.  Goldbers  (476) — 60  Park  PL 

Morton  Howard  (299) . „....81  Clinton  St. 

W.  Edson  Hnearel  (492).«..«..17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  SL 

l^nford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PL 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (866). ...800  Broadway 

Wniiam  F.  May  (896) _ 766  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (801)..~-.~. . ~.88  Park  PL 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (621) . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216).. . 17  Academy  St. 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494)  .......AO  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Bocws  (409) - 766  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  SchlesinKer  (836) . A1  Clinton  St 

Milton  Stem  (496)  .»...«_..~»......744  Broad  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Carlo  C.  Tripaldl  (496) - - 

228  Mt  Prospect  Ave. 
Geoire  N.  Weiman  (802) . . 60  Park  PL 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172 

17  Main  St 

North  Bercen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Beryen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Voucht  (128) _ 7-18  Smith  St 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 162  North  Ave 

Albert  R.  Walker  (898) - 201  Paric  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (178). - - 186  Nassau  St 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 45  N.  Broad  St 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) - 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave 

Rutherford 

Ell  wood  S.  New  (421)..,.....~.....6  Ames  Ave. 
S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf.  Jr.  (683) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47). ...791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) - 889  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

227  E.  Hanover  St 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48)....~....~ . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

EdwaH  C.  Bitter  (408)„....129  Hillaide  Ave. 
Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817).. ..26  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) - 284  Third  Ave. 


HEW  YORK 


Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (681). ...47  W.  Huron  St 
Joseph  W.  Becker  (686)... .19  S.  Divtoion  St 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (687) _ 17  Omrt  St 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . . . 

818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177)..._~. . . 

149  Picrrepont  St 
James  P.  Clark  (17S).»_>.A7S  Grahra  Ave. 


Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179)„....160  Remsen  St 
Frank  A.  Matrunoia  (287). .6908  Fourth  Ave 

Aibert  R.  Mencone  (877 )«....« . . . . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (878) . 

660  Fulton  St 

Borough  of  Manhattan 


J.  Francis  CahiU  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (466) . 26  W.  8th  St 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (638) . 44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394). ...12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kacdin  (182)........ . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (428) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . 98  Worth  St 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (608) _ 680  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (461) . 12  East  41st  St 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) _ 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) ....... _ 98  Worth  St 


Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lenz  (896)....™.....................™™™.. 

161>10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  U87) . . . . . . . 

40-10  82nd  St,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . . 

72  (iarth  Rd.,  ScartMlale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180).......... . . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 


Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (84)....... . . 

Syracuse  Main  St.,  E. 

L.  T.  Eagan  (887) . . . 

206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bl^. 
George  J.  Goldstein  (622)....Ci^  Bank  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (612)..121  E. denesee  St 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .827  Montgomery  St 
Jack  A.  Weber  (618).. ..928  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (466) . . . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466). .110%  West  5th  St 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (462). ..418  S.  Tryon  St 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467). .116  W.  Washington  St 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (468). . . . 

210  W.  Fourth  St 
George  B.  Kempton  (614). ...48  Twin  Castles 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808)™.....™.™™™.™™ 
408  Second  Nat  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (1861 . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Clinton  R.  MiUer  (682) . .880  S.  Main  St 

A.  R.  Riuman  (X6> _ 1U99  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (688)....™....™.............™...™™ 

408  Second  Natl.  Ba^  Bldg. 

Canton 

Pied  H.  Broad  (4S8)™™700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  B.  Frease  (468)  ....1206-22  No.  N.  E. 
Goorgs  W.  Gosser  (410). 127  Second  St.  N.E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (684) . 127  Second  St,  N.E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (686) . . . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 


Robert  A.  Cline  (88)  ....™.The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  (3.  Downing  (S7^ 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  A  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . . . . . . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (686) . . . ... 

1027  Enquirer  Bite. 
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Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnut  Ste. 
Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (664). .4600  Carew  Tower 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (687) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (686) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 
William  E.  Young  (687). ...The  Enquirer  Bids. 

Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

8080  Euclid  Ave. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (880) . Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

Paul  C.  Davis  (689) . 616  Superior  Ave. 

WiUiam  A.  Fox  (476)... . 8080  Euclid  Ave 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (640) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (616)  ....16718  Kenyon  Rd. 

Carlton  Schultz  ( 86 ) The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 

806  Hippodrome  Bldg. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (448) . 6623  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edward.s  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 681  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (464) . 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602).... . 622  Grand  Ave. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stanwood  Road 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440).~. . 

14417  Detroit  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (838). ...44  E.  Main  St. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 628  Equity  Building 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (288) ....111  N.  Grand  Ava. 
Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (628) . 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. ..21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . . . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 280  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480).'. . 280  Beacon  Bldg. 

Paul  Edward  (481) . 714  Petroleum  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (644) . 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  '(488) . 201  Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188).... — . . . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (882). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 
William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (418).~.........-~.~..~ 

808  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (867) . 

1801  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (888). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpel  (688) . 2888  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  (61)  ..408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (889) . 

'The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (884) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . 102  E.  Broad  St. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) - - 621  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (616)  ....Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  MiUer  (617) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (886 )...._„ . . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bl^. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218). . . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
JosuUi  Bunting,  2nd  (899).~.1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (1U8)..........„ . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bl^. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (466) ....1421  Chestnut  St. 
Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (689). .Washington  A  Ogentz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (88) . 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (618) . . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (818).._7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  HaU  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112)„....„216  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114). . . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190).. . . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
James  C.  Leeper  (221  >........1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Liveziy  (191) . . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (418) 21  S.  12th  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (48) _ 1424  Walnut  St 

WillUm  I.  MirkU  (67) . . 123  S.  Broad  St 

D.  O.  Morton  (281). ...Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) _ 1807  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . 

18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 
William  Pugh  (116)................6718  Market  St 

Albert  QueU  (690) . . . . 1420  Walnut  St 

Roland  R.  Randall  (840) _ 1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804). . . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (196)~..100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228).... . 27  S.  40th  St 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St 

George  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 218  S.  Broad  St 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave 

M.  B.  CoHins  (646) . 812  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (646) . 812  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386). .696  Washington  Blvd. 
James  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (806) . 802  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave 

E.  W.  Rudert  (238) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 6822  Forbes  St 
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Frank  W.  Scbornasle  (2S4)~440  Fourth  Ave 
F.  E.  ShaushncMy  (2SS).»_»..-7216  Kelly  St. 
Jamea  W.  .Stevenson,  Jr.  (647 ) 

6M  WashinstOB  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (868) _ 720  Wood  St. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (648) - Union  Tr.  Co. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (807) _ 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mellvain  (660) - 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  Ik  Rieser  (649)»k.616  Washinston  St. 

Raymond  Sharp  (601) . 210  N.  6th  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (641)„.. . 688  Penn  St. 

William  M.  Stottleanyer  (641) _ _ 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Shamoldn 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (661) . . . . . . 

2>4  W.  Independence  St. 

WilkeS'Bnrre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bk.  Bide. 

Anne  G.  Toune  (691) — . . . 

Miners  NatL  Bk.  Bide. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetael  (66) . . 26  W.  Third  St 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GraoBTilla 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276).... . . 

1600  Woodside  Bide. 


TEHNiSSii 

Chatt4taoo(a 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196)~..».„kk710  Walnut  St 
A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  AUbama  Ave. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (666)^...  .».106  Dermon  Bide. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68 )..«.._ . . . 

(jolumbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin.  Jr.  (887).... . — 

Colombian  Mutual  Tower 
Will  H.  Hieeins  (414)......„....42  S.  SeMnd  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bide 

Nashrille 

J.  B.  GiUespie  (118) . „..200  Sixth  Ave..  N. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69)  . . _109  E.  Ninth  St 

Dallas 

Harold  W.  KeUer  (236) . SanU  Fe  Bide. 

Col.,  Corps  of  Eneineers,  U.  S.  Army. 


El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bsssett  Tower  Bide. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197 . 

986  Majestic  Bide 
Ruth  C.  Telton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bide. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (604) - 801  Fdt  Bide. 

F.  Orin  Woedbury  (68)». . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIROINIA 

Arlinyton 

Jack  R.  Jones  (697) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . AOO  Dickson  Bide. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake.  Jr..  (566) . 20  N.  8th  St 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) _ 710  E.  Main  St 

Morton  G.  llialhimer  (67). ...1018  E.  Main  St 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . . 810  Secend  Ave 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269)... . 810  Republic  Bide. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (842). ...802  Republic  Bide- 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Luts  (643) . 916  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) _ 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442). .166  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869) _ _ _124  Stete  St 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) _ 124  SUte  St. 

Merrill  J.  Haley  (644) . . . . 

101  West  Washineton  Avenue 

Milwaukee 

Rudolph  O.  LaBahn  (646). .767  N.  Water  St 
Elmer  W,  Lents  (646)..»....786  N.  Water  St 

J.  A.  Llppert  (647) - 769  N.  Water  St 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (606)161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

IRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

%  Rental  Division  Wartime  Prices  and 
Tradeboard,  Marine  Building 
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Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefito,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

JemUon  Itoaltr  Co.,  Ine., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr. . 221  N.  2lBt  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  AmoIos 

W.  I.  HoUinasworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

*  Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bids. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb . _606  Colo.  Bids. 

Lyons  A  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr..»„..1080  16th  St. 

Momson  A  Morrison,  Ine., 

Georse  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaaclc  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gresory . . . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driaeoll...._„.„„ . 126  Main  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHRIA 

Washington 
Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1787  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortsase  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Hishfield . 206  MaehinteU  Bids. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1605  H  St..  N.  W 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 
Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

Georse  R.  Mason.  Jr . .815  W.  Forsyth  St 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenn.jth  S.  Keyes . 10  W.  Flasler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearln,  Ine., 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bids 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twisss  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Ine., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Ine., 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ava 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . . 621  Grant  Bids 

Rankin-Whitten  Resdty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hosan,  Jr...l41  Camesie  Way,  N.  W 
Ward  Wisht  A  Co., 

Ward  Wisht. . 202  Healey  Bids 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Henutreet,  Ine., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 188  Eishth  St 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 
Dill  Investment  Co., 

1.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . . . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Ine., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

John  H.  Haserty, 

John  H.  Haserty . 820  N.  Miehisan  Ave 

Donald  OToole  A  Co., 

Donald  O'Toole..^ . . 4S7  E.  Illth  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co.. 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1501  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Ine., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Ine.. 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd 
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INDIANA 


Gary 

CommercUl  SecnritiM  Co., 

Heniy  G.  Hay.  Jr...Rin.  U8,  604  Broadway 


Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottd  Co.,  Ine.. 
M.  L.  HaU . - . 


.129  E.  Market  St. 


t'rancUcQS-Mvinn,  Ine., 

Louis  Maarinn . 706  Chestnut  St 

Real  Estate  Manacement  Co., 

EUiott  S.  MUler . 817  N.  11th  St 

Wenslick  Sales  A  llanasement  Organisation, 
Ine.,  Delbert  S.  WenBlick..8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEW  JERSEY 


IOWA 

Das  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  A  Co., 

Arthur  8.  Kirk _ ...._....000  Grand  Ave 

Jester  A  Sons,  _ 

Ralph  L.  Jester..>~ _ >..209  Flemina  Bids 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

liic  Neiswanser  Ineastment  Co., 

David  NeiswanKer_-»»116  W.  Sixth  Ave 

KENTUCKY 

Loniseille 

Goodman  A  HambleUm,  Ine, 

Harry  W.  Goodman>601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Ham  peon,  _ 

George  M.  Hmnpson.J12  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Ageney,  Ine, 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St  A 

Mattison  Ave 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins..6209  Atlantie  Ave,  Ventnoi 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantie  Ave 

Stanley  Atlantie  Realty  Ce, 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantie  Ave 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . . . 616  Market  St 

CLas.  R.  Myers  A  Ce,  Ine. 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St 

Nutter  Mortgage  Serviee, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Leon  E.  Todd.  Ine, 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher....>»»»68  N.  Grove  St 
Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Ine, 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St 


Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin _ 8  Newbury  St 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co.. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom - 18  Oliver  St 

Brookline 
Dyer  A  Co> 

William  H.  Dyer _ _ _ -.1818  Beacon  St 

Clifford  V.  Miller.  Ine., 

Clifford  V.  Miller _ _ —1894  Beacon  St 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co.. 

Charles  W.  Turner . . J16  Central  Ave 


Somerrille 
Harry  A.  Gilbert 
Harry  A.  Gilbert — ~. 


. 881  Broadway 


MICHICAN 


Detroit 

John  A.  Dodde 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave  Bldg. 

Hannan  Beal  Estate  Exchange,  Ine, 

Guy  S.  Greene _ ......144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  Pe  Htrhniwj  InCet  ** 

H.  P.  . 416  Hammond  Bids. 

Grand  Rapids 
Albfit  IToUnri. 

Silas  F.  Albert...206  Peoples  Nat  Bk.  Bldg 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co- 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l06  E.  Washtenaw  St 
Edward  Ge  Hacker  COm 

Edward  G.  Haeker^aiHW.  Washtenaw  St 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Ine, 

James  R.  Thorpe. _ _ _ 619  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Ix>well  Goodman  8imonda..409  Dwight  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oendi  Co- 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench _ J982  Lindell  Blvd 


Elisabeth 
Brown  A  Brown,  Ine, 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stellard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland— —........126  Broad  St 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Ine, 

James  Rosensohn . — ....Hersh  Tower 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi..- — —77  River  St 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  Ine, 

S^y  Cade..- - — - — ...Oil  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Ine., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 82  Jouimal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster-- . 2826  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Ine., 

Harry  V.  Moser..- . .......860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Scnloasberg,  Ine, 

Ben  Schlossbeig— — . 806  Bergen  Ave 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  A  Swett,  Ine., 

Hawley  Jaquith..— . Depot  Plau 

MerchantTilla 

Harry  A.  WiUaon, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevene  Ine, 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 606  Broad  St 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim.-..-.-— —....89  Branford  PL 
Feist  A  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . ——68  Park  PL 

Louis  Schlesinger  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger--— . -81  Clinton  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

CrUtine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Pestaic 

Hughes  £  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-18  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 
William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 
Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Aeker....818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  &  Co.,  Inc.,  . 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co.. 

7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing....4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  A  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBoi8..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  tt  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Cp.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich 

Harold  S.  Goodrich.....» . .._........86  Mew 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc.. 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefleld-Fries  A  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..286  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  ^iedmann  A  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  A  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 
Resrnold  H.  Greenberg..l7th  A  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  A  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson....Walnnt  A  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....BustIeton  A  Grant  Aves. 
Hesrmann  A  Bro., 

Roy  A.  He3mann . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St 

William  1.  MirkU  Co.. 

Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Broad  St 

•William  I.  MirkU . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 6786  Green  St 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  A  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  A  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  A  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 26  W.  Third  St 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  A  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath.... Columbian  Mutual  Tower 
Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 
Askew  A  Brown, 

J,  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

San  Antonio 
Mortgage  Loan  A  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  CadwaUader,  Jr . 936  Majestic  Bldg 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orln  Woodbnry,...18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 800  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1018  E.  Main  St 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Halw  A  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict. . 24  W.  Miffihi  St 

•On  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Marinas. 
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